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“OLD ECHOES. 


You wonder that my tears should flow 
In listening to that simple strain ; 

That those unskilful sounds should fill 
My soul with joy and pain— 

How can you tell what thoughts it stirs 
Within my heart again’ 


You wonder why that common phrase, 
So all unineaning tu your ear, 

Should stay ine in my merriest mood, 
And thrill my soul to hear— 

How can you tell what ancient charm 
Has made me hold it dear’ 


You smile to see me turn and speak 
With one whose converse you despise, 

You do not see the dreams of old 
That with his voice arise— 

How can you tell what links have made 
Him sacred in my eyes? 


O, these are voices of the past, 
Links of a breken chain, 
Wiogs that can bear me back to times 
Which cannot come again ; 
Yet God forbid that I should lose 
The echoes that remaiu. 
a AM 


LADY LINTON. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE NEMESIS OF 
LOVE,’’ ‘‘BARBARA GRAHAM,”’ 
ETC., ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XI.—[ConrTINUED. } 

TO existence could be more calm and 

tranquil than now. Everything is or- 
derly and regular, and yet one is never 
mnade uncoinfortable by a sense of restric- 
tion and suppression such as Mrs. Gower’s 
stringent regulations caused. 

Were I naturally untidy and careless—I 
don’t think 1 am very—I should be neat 
and orderly instinctively in granny'’s house 
and with her example before ine. 

At seven o’clock we rise, and at eight we 
sit down to breakfast—tea, a pat of fresh 
butter, a little brown loaf, two eggs or 
rashers of toasted bacon, served on a cloth 
a8 smooth, white, and spotless as possi- 
ble. 

The most pressing affairs of the day are 
done between breakfast and dinner. 

After that granny dozes for half an hour, 
and then sets to read one of 
books—*Pickwick,’’ which she 
heartily, ‘The Voyages of Captain Cook, 


enjoys 
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stroll, and to smoke his pipe, which he pre- 
fers. 

“Tne comfort of piety is less necessary to 
men than to us women,” granny tells me, 
in explanation of his defection. 

And then we separate, granny and I, 
with a kiss and kindly wishes, and go to 
bed. 

Surely, under such favorable conditions, 
1 ought to be happy—or, if not bappy, at 
least not discontented with my lot! 

And yet when I lie down at night, my 
heart is heavy, and itis not light when I 
rise in the morning. 

There must be some foolish or evil bent 
in my disposition. 

Why else, when iny reason tells me 1 
should rejoice, does iny heart repine? It is 
mnadness to grieve because that 1s not which 
never could have been. 

It is wicked to think of him, yet my 
heart glows, as I write with unquenched 
love. 

I have prayed and prayed for strength 
to think of him no more unil my re- 
bellious thoughts have made the prayer a 
mockery. 

* + * 


* * 


November 11—Kennington. 

There has been a very thick fog to-day, 
the tirst I bave ever seen. 

Granny would have kept me at home, 
but I would not be persuaded by the dear 
soul, 

It was with difficulty I assured myself 
been for the brass plate on the yate, I could 


had an engagemnent as teacher of French, 
from the houses on either side. Nearly all 
the day-scholars were absent. 

Miss Fletcher scolded me for coming 
whilst praising me for ny attendance, and, 





her favorite | 
' such an unpleasant journey. 
"in | 


three ponderous volumes, and the “Pil- | 


grim’s Progress,’’ which sometimes tickles 
her sense of humor, though I cannot see 
how or why, and sometiines excites a feel- 
ing of veneration and devotion. 

But she loves most to chat; and, if I have 
not a book in my hand,sne will glance over 
the top of her glasses now and then at ine, 
and with increasing frequency, until at 
last she closes ber book, and, drawing off 
ber spectacles with a queer little twitch of 
her eyelids, says— 

“Now, lovey, let us have a little gossip 
about things in general.” 

Atter tea, William, in his white cap and 
apron, comes into the shop, and granny and 
I go tor a walk. 


And a very pleasant part of the days. 


routine this is, for granny has something 
pleasant to say—some sage reflection, or 
sweet or humorous remark about 
anything that we chance to regard, no 
inatter how insignificant in itself the thing 
is. 

She is very widely known, and no royal 
person ‘walking abaoad’’—that is of 
her phrases—could receive more frequent 


one 


marks of respect nor acknowledge them 
with more becoining grace 
At hall-past elght we ave er 
, . " 
After that Jans« nes ‘ a 
takes her seatinu the Goriér, a K 


reads a chapter of the Bible alou 1. 
William has been present at his cerempony 
OX8e. 


upon iny.going hoine. 


I was surprised to hear that Mr. Gower | 


had visited granny this morning. 

“A little inatter of business brought him, 
my dear,”’ she said; but that mnade his coin- 
ing only the nore odd, since business in 
the ordinary way is about the last thing in 
the world that would tnake him undertake 
Granny 
been grave all day. 

I hope with all my heart that this busi- 
ness-imnatter is not the cause, 

It would not surprise me to find that she 
is pinched for money, for is 
now than ever, ladies and 
afraid to go out in such weather as we have 
had since October; and she sell 
enough biscuits in a week to pay Williain’s 
wages. 

Noveinber 15. 

Thank Heaven, the tears I had lately on 
granny’s account were ill-tounded! 

This being balf-holiday—W ednesday—! 
left Miss Fletcher’s at twelve o'clock, and, 


trade worse 


gentlemen being 


cannot 


| thinking of nothing in particular—except it 


was that the fallen chestnut-leaves sinelt 
very nice, that 1t was pleasant to see a little 
sunlight once moreafter the horrid fogs, 
that it is very droll to keep ringing a bell 
when one has wiuffins to sell, or on some 
such,unimportant subject—I had just passed 
the corner of Audrey when I was 
nearly scared out of ny senses by the three 
Edith, and Maud, 
pereat 
by 


toad, 
rirls, Beatrice bouncing 
£ ’ 


upou like Tom-boys 
the 


in armnbush for 


down 
as they 


me, 


are, froin the wall doctor's 


where they had been waiting 
ine. 


It nK i a 


Lthein 
*You shouidn’t 
i the: all tbe agme. 


do that!"" I said, kissing 
‘There are two ladies 


| 


On other evenings he has gone out for a on the other side of the way who Jook quite 


astounded, 
“Oh, isn't ducky proper now she's a gov- 
erness ?"’ exclaimed Beatrice. 
“Hush, Miss Gow-ah {’”’ said 


Sdith with 
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“That's characteristic of him poor old 
follow !"' said Beatrice. ‘He has never said 
a word about his wife's faults. He just lets 


| people think that be's cruel and tyrannical 


mock severity. “Don’t you know that walls | 


have e-ars, and that ‘ducky’ is not your 
teach-ah's proper naine?”’ 
‘I vote we walk two and two, and be 
| careful to keep our eyes before us,” said | 
Maud. 
‘Don’t be stupid—I didn’t mean to be | 








that I had not lost ny way, and, had it not | 
| Edith 
not have distinguished the schoul where I | 


as 800n as it grew a little less dense,iusisted | 
asked. 


has 


| on the other side 


cross—but you—frightened me,’'I said, with 
another kiss at each break where I have put 
a dash for one of them. 
havs expected to 
Gwenny?” 

“Oh, she’s gone 
we're here.”’ 

“The eneiny has retired in complete dis- 
order,” said Maud, with a triuinphant 
flourish of ber hand. 

“And the firstthing we did when Gwenny 
told us they 


seo you? Where's 


with ma! That's why 


to his wife, and suffers ma to circulate 
whatever rumors it may please her to in- 
vent, withoutattemn pting to throw the blaine 
off himself upon Elyitha by showing what 
a Vile creature she is,"’ 


“T wish some one would tell the whole 
|} truth. Paought; but he is such a cow- 
ard!’ 


“Why, who could | 


weren't coming back to-day | 


was to look in Bradshaw and tind out how | 


we were to get from Camden Road to Clap- 
bain with the least delay.”’ 

“Yes; and we nade up our mind to startle 
you as you were going home." 

“And we did.” 

“We arer happy fainily!” said Edith;and 
then her sisters cried out in “We 
are, we are, we are !"’—and the two ladies 
of the way tnust have 
been more shocked than before. 

For my part, I could not help laughing 
at the exuberant spirits of these iris. 
and Trix had hold of iny aris; 
Maud, ‘compelled to take an outside place, 
said— 

“Very good, ny dear children, I warn 
you that, ifI’in to go outside to oblige 


horas, 


| you now, I shall sleep with ducky w- 
| night.” 
“Are you going to stay all night?” I 


“Of course we are! We're going to take 
granny by storin. Won't she her 
eves and lift up her dear old bands in sur- 
prise to see us inarching in?” 

“Oh, Dil tell you what! Ducky shall go 
in first; then, when we've counted fifty, 
Trix shall goin; then Edith shall 
after another fifty; and, when I’ve counted 
the same, I'll walk in. Granny will think 


open 


there’s never going to be an end to the 
gang !’’ she said. 

“Gang !’’ said I. 

“Is that very wrong, ducky? So sorry! 
I meant ‘crew.’ 


Thus they rattled on one piece ot nonsense 
after another,until at length they all ceased, 
as if from exhaustion. 

Then I asked where 


Mrs. (ower was 


gone. 


“To Marlow.” 

‘Marlow!’ Lexclaimed, with a strange 
trembling, and wondering what could pos- 
sibly take Mrs. Gower thitoer at this tine 
of the year. 

“Haven't vou beard ?” 

“Don't you know what's happened ?” 


“Didn’t pa tell you when he came last 
week ?”’ 
“No,"T replied,mnore and more astonished 


by these rapid questions, ‘What bas hap 


pened?” 


“Why, Elgitha has run away frou the 
Abbey !"’ 

‘Run away?” 

“Yes, with Larton—(rilbert’s servan i 
base, wicked Ww nan! I ki w she'd 
something Shatnefu nthe end, 

I re ibered Bart t andsou 

t 
not to Kr v. i 4 ry 
nbout it.’ 


“Hetold us. The lawyer engaged by ina 
to investigate matters found it out and told 
hita, you know, ducky. Gilbert has not 
sald awordeven to the lawyer engaged 
against him. 


“Against him?’ I said, in astonish- 
ment, 
“Yes. It’s an awful blow to ma to have 


it Supposed even that Elgitha has run away 
from her husbond, 

“People would imagine that she did not 
run away alone and there'd be an end to 
ina’s Status In snobocracy. 

“People couldn't be proud of knowing 
the ma of Lady Linton if it was widely con- 
jectured that Lady Linton had brought 
shame upon her husband. Ma would be at 
a discount.” 

“Take a back row at once.”’ 

“It would be as bad for her as if pa were 
to open a butcher's shop.” 

“What a bit of fun that would 

“Hush, Beith!’ said I, 

“Well, as well sway athing as 
feel it; and I know we should all rejoice in 
our hearts at mortification, I don’t 
soe anything to reapect, let alone revere, in 


be!" 


one may 


tna’s 


| & woman who is just as 4nobbish in her own 


| circle as the 


follow | 


Jows at Margate. Fine airs 
and coarse feolings are the very essence of 
vulyarity. 

“What do you think, dueky ? Don't’ you 
think that we three girls, though we do use 
slang, and aro rouvh and rude, are les 
vulyar than ma?” 

“But what can Mra, 
Sir Gibert Linton?" I 


Linton bas gone away, 


Gower do to injure 
“If Lady 


and ber husband re- 
it seeins tome that 


asked. 


fuses to ascribe a reason, 
nothing more can be said.”’ 

“That shows how little 
She'’’ dothe wickedest, 
the word to save herself from falling in the 
estimation of her and admirers, 
Look whata triumph it would be to all the 


of ma, 
thing in 


you know 


tneanest 


friends 


little sycophants who court her society now 

lif they could cut ber dead in ‘society’ or 
snub heranyliow! 

“They hate each other like cats ina bag, 


those superfine superiah Camden Squ-eah 
ladies!" 

“You haven't answered duck v's question 
as to What toa’s to Gilbert. 
She's trying to make it suspected that Gil- 
bert has murdered Elyitha.” 

Ooh! 

‘Isn't it You 
when our sweet step-sister bolted 


doing injure 


shameful? see, 


ducky, 
with her 


husband's footinan and her jewels, she 
thought it best lo yetthe river between ber. 
selfand Sir Gilbert as soon as possible, So 
the boat was taken from the boathouse, and 
when it bad carried her across it was left to 
float down with the current. The wreek of 
t was found the next morning atthe tovtof 
a weir.” 

“Is it known that she crossed ?"’ I asked, 

ith a faltering vuice. 

“> ves! She and the f nan were 
sé twice aflerwaridis. 4) cours % 
s ito know tl . i 

4118 url ‘ . 
t 
1% 
rethat Lady Liut uae LeCh secu 





since the night she left the Abbey. 
solicitor hinved to pa that a certain sum of 
mnéney judiciously apent would inake those 


people whosaw Elgitha doubt their own | 


senses and believe that they were 
mistaken. Ma's put us all in deep moura- 
ing.” 


“Bot we took it off as soon as she was out 
of the bouse this merning.”’ 

“Yes; and she’s gone cown to Marlow to 
show her crape. Teople always believe in 


sone, ee now; and I believe, if a 
hundr witn cases were wo swear 
they bad seen Elygitha, the world would 


= ~ wa's crape and say it was itnpomm- | 


re.” 

“T wrth it was not tmnean to write anony- 
mous letters. Tsthould like to let every 
one on tna's Visiting-list know the whole 
truth.” 

“It's an awtul shame! 
It seers as if there was never to be an end 


to his punishinent for having trusted a wo- | 


man.” 

“Oh, Tthink he's less to be pitied now 
than before she leit hitn! He's not obliged 
now to slop at the Abbey for tear she will 
Gisgrace Lim in his aleence. Hemust have 
expected such an event. We know for 


Certain that he has had to keep her a 
risoner since that abominable affair at 
Srighton.’’ 

“Ducky doesn't know anything about 
that."’ 


*“Itisn'’tthesortof thing ducky would care 


to hear. 


dear; bhut Trix basa cutting froma Brighton 
paper, given by Laura Drake, who was 
there at the time, and that puts it) plain 
enough for a child to comprehend. Mr. 
Drake knows the proprietor of the 
and he was told that Gilbert bought up the 
whole edition of the paperand paid «heavy 
sum that no further reference should be 
wnade to his wife's shame.” 

“Surely, with no evidence against Sir 
Gilbert, Mra, Grower dare not openly accuse 
Bim of having killed his wife ?"T ventured 
to say. “Tt is an absurd, preposterous 
charge !"’ 

“Catch ma doing anvthing of that kind 
openly! Don't you know her way, ducky 
—how she will pretend to give no opinion, 
and vet cunningly lead people to suppose 
the very worst?” 

They talked for some titne, but T did not 
cateh all they said, iny ming being charged 
with more tood than it) could at onee di 
west. 

“And he?’ 


‘lL asked, after awhile. “Whaat 


has beeome of hin?” 
“leis atthe Abbey. Pa has not seen 
him, and he wrote only a forimal note of 


acknowledging the receipt of pa's note and 
| 


Our lhessayges. 

“Tam not surprised; he tust 
whole lot of us. T suppose he will wait un- 
thi the result of the investigation is known, 
and thea | should think he would yo abroad 
to live. 

“LT would. T should detest) every per- 
sonand thing that eould remnind me of 
such a wouman. We shall never see hii 
again,’’ 

“Oh, poor Gilbert 1 

My heart echoed that ery. 

“And now do let us talk 
elwe,”’ said Beatrice. 

November 20, 

No news, 

I think granny must have scolded the 
girls for telling te so miueh, 

She knows that iny heart is unhealed,but 
how should they understand inv feelings 
they, who fall in love twenty tines in the 
vear, and seem never better pleased than 
When they have a new flirtation to talk 
about? 

I dare say they know what happened in 
September, and look upon it sitmply as a 
rather iinproper legerity on the part of their 
step-brother-in-law which I have long since 
forgotten. 

In answering my 


of something 


letter of the 


Sth, Bea 


trice alludes as briefly as possible to the 
questions T asked. 
“I'm sorry, dear,’ she writes, ‘that I 


your questions. There 
is nothing to te Ma is at home, posing as 
avery uglv and stonv kind of Niobe, Pa 
says abe has prudently called off the dogs of 
law, seeing that they were as likely tloserve 
her «ws Actweon'’s hounds served = hitn, 
will be glad tosee that TP do not neyleet my 
Mangnall's (Juestions, et-cautera. 


eannot answer vil 


Granny wateles meclosely,and is kinder, 
if possible, than ever, doing all that Is in 
her power to divert iny thoughts from som. 


bre reflections and turn them into bright 
obanne|s. 
She knows that my Jove is not ex- 


tinguished, and that the old look about my 
face and miy sober mnien are not the 
result of teaching French. 

Poor granny! 

Solicitude for mv we 
cult for her to be silent upon 
whici she perceives cccupies my 
while instiwetive wood taste 
froin speaking 


lure Inakes it diffi- 
the subject 
mind, 


It is GasV lo Sec W ‘i way her thoughts 
tend. 
Bhe spoke in compass te terms last 


esoor Vices 
»world,and 


Dightot those persons w sc 
| 


make them the detesta 


binted significantiy t i! towards 
the 
% ‘ 
% 7 
‘ 

~ 
w ~ 
wre linens 

“Would the most unhappy t se who 


gsufier iroin the faults others change 
places for a moment with theinm who suffer 
only by their own wickedness? liow are 


« 
we to judge them. 


| 
The 


Poor Giibert! 


It's one of those scandals that we | 
are supposed not to understand, you Know, | 


paper, | 


hate the | 


Ee —— 


You | 


Inere 


withholds her | 


“How are we to say what share of blame 
is theirs ? 

“Not by our own standard, for inaybe we 
have had neither their feeblenes# nor their 
| temptations to witbstand. 

“Wesinust inake allowance for thetn as 
we should for children who do wrong, or 
persons of unsound mind. 

“Il cannot help nationtan that the ten- 
| dency to evil is something beyond our own 
control, and that the love of evil-doing is a 
kind of inania; and those afflicted are surel 
to be pitied and belped. Don't you thin 
mo love? 

“Aud we must admire those persons who 
having the misfortune to be connected with 
such people, renounce selfish desires and 
inelinatious to reseue them from the misery 
of their own creating, and prevent them, if 
— from falling lower, just as we must 

jaine apd bhoid in contempt others who 
abandon thein to their fate in order to pur- 
sue their own personal pleasures.” 

Granny misjudges him, thinking him 
perbaps all to blame for iny unhappiness; 
and she forins an unjust estitnate of his 
character ifsbe thinks be will peglect 
duty that is apparent to ber. 

J have so much contidence in him that I 
write this without fear that his act will 
make me blot itout in shame. 

He will not seek te, now that he 


might 


better justify himself in making me an 
offer. 

It is granny only who starts with 
anxiety whena step is beard upon the 


threshold. 


CHAPTER XII 


LADY LINTON'S DIARY CONTINUED, 


ARCH 25—Kennington. 
\ Atlenyth the lony dreary winter is 
| ended, 

The window-boxes are bright with spring 
bulbs, snowdrops, and = crocusses, the 
hyacinths are just showing color, and = the 
little parlor is fragrant with cut wall- 
flower, 

The sun has shone with great bDrilliancy, 
mnaking the air quite warin in the middle of 
the day. 

The atinosphere is so clear and bright 
that my thoughts have dwelt involuntarily 
upon the sea as Lo walked to sehool and 
back, and whenever miv pupils suffered my 
attention to stop away trou them, 

Granny seems a little unwell to-day; 
she complains that the east wind is not good 
for old bones, and is restless and = nerv- 
alls, 

Mareh 27. 

(iranny Ss anxiety continues, 

To-night, when IT asked for the Times, 
which is usually brought after tea and left 


with us until the inorning, she said, with 
some eubarrassinent, that it had not been 


| delivered, 


The inoment after, unable to deceive 
ine, or even to let ine deceive myself, she 
added 

“My love, IT will tell vou why I have told 
the nan not to bring the paper. It is be- 
cause there is something im it) which I do 
not wish you to read,”’ 

She said no more; but it was enough to 
tnake me understand that there is bad news 
concerning Aan, 

Lady Linton has been discovered perhaps 
and there is a repetition of the public 
scandalat which the girls hinted at in the 
mutiitiin. 

(iranny must be right, and my curiosity 
to know what has happened is undoubtedly 
wrong. 

Nevertheless | cannot help hoping for a 
letter from the better still, a 
Visit. 


1 
xiris, or, 


| Mareh 20. 


- +» Letter from Maud, but no allusion 
lo any UncOotIbOn oecurrence, 

Tfound the Tunes upon the table this 
evening, aud, as Tinight have assured iny- 
self, nota line in it concerning any one of 
DV wep tititanee, y 


After all, it inay have been only an un- 
pleasant case which granny, with claracter 
Istic Mieetv, considered lmiproper reading 
foray titine Wolbann,. 

April 3. 

Letter from Beatrice, most aftec- 


tionate and sweet, but the most serious and 
least carcless | have ever had from her, 

] believe it was com posed and then copied 
—alhing quite unprecedented in the history 
of her With me. I feel 
sure that something has happened, or is 
now taktoy place, which Tam not to know, 
Which in some way affects me, 

Not only Trix write in guarded 
terins, and granny tind it tinpossible to tix 
her attention patiently on any one thing, 
but even Miss Fleteher reyards ine 
kind of Considerate interest. 

She and yprauny do chat a yvreat 


COPrespondence 


does 


halt-bolidays, and itis just that nv aftairs 
are not s secret froin che best and 
most trustworthy of Mrs, Siuipsen’s old 


friends, 
She may have thought it necessary to tel] 
her all 


St HULU, When ll was proposed 
that ] should Leach il Ni iss I etever's 

“school, 

! Phat Just serves { crease ty V belefthat 
Some tacl@oncern th ~ lve by kept from 
mV RAHOWl CUE, 

Abr AU, 
7 all i™ al 
‘ 
‘ 
oe * 
Lue Bliop, lige ‘ it 


least iV astonishbinent 
| aog uitted !"’ 
*Acguitted !"’ I exclaimed. 
“Why, of murder, ny dear! 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 








with a! 


deal on. 


“iH Sail rizhi—he's 


“Of what ?”’ | 
+ And thank | about ’em as possible. 





ee 


--_ ~e 


Heaven for it!’ hé replied, pushing back 
his bat and wiping the perspiration frow his 
forehead, 

**There's the evening paper, granpy; you 
will find a line about it. Just come from 
Reading. 

“Thought you'd be auxous to know bow 
it had ended, so wok acab and cane on 
straight. 

“Give me acup 0’ tea, there’s agocd soul! 
I'm pretty well exhausted with the excite- 
meut of the day and that confounded Un- 
derground lway !” 

“There is no occasion to use unpleasant 
words, Joseph,” said granny gently, a4 she 
opened the tea-cadd y to prepare goine fresh 
tea for Mr. Gower. 

** Beg rdon, granny. One may be 
pashaned tor giving vent to one’s feelings 
after bottling ’em so long!" 

Granny shook ber head gravely, and 
glanced at iné anxiously, as if she thought 
it would have been better for me had he 
kept his feelings bottled up still loifger,and 
left ne in ignorance, 

I bad sunk intoachair, and sat trein- 
bling with anxiety and J know not whiat 
emotions, wishing to Know more, yet un- 
able to ask a question. 

Mr. Gower, following the direction of 
xranny's glance, caught sight of ine, and, 
seeing uv condition , started from his seat, 
caine to inv side,and with great concern ex- 
claimed, as he took iny hand— 

“Why my dear, what's the inatter? Hang 
itall, I might have known! And yet the 
girls told mine that you knew all!’ 

“The yirls are just as thoughtless as you,’’ 
said granny. 
the dreadful business, Now she must know 
all;and you had better tell ber while I] inake 
the tea,”’ 

‘Well, my dear,” said Mr. Gower when 
granny had left the room, ‘*with all due re- 
spect to Mrs. Simpson, I see no barm in 
vour hearing all about it. 

“While there was a doubt as to the result 
of this trial, it was rigut of course to keep 
you in the dark. 

“But good news can barm no. one, I 
think; and, to tell the truth, it was as much 
for your sake as for yrannyv’s or Iny Own 
that 1 brought the news; for, though I con- 
cluded from my own observation and the 
girls’ that you had ceased to have any—any 
feeling, you know, for Sir Gilbert, I felt 
sure you would be glad to hear of his 
escape from a very serious dilemma, The 
girl's wouldn't bave Kept the secret long ii 
I had. 

“They couldn't. 

*You must have found it out, or suspected 
something.” 

“Tl have suspected something. There was 
something in the 7imes which grauny did 
not wish ine to see. I Knew it referred to 
him.” 


“Gertrude knows nothing of 














“The long and short of it is that the place 
was dredged, and there they fished up the 
remains of Lady Linton. 

“Gilbert identified the furlined cloak— 
ot which a portion stil! remained intact—the 
wateh, bracelets, et-catera, which were 
found amongst that awful mass of decompo- 
sition. 

“Mrs, Gower was prepared to Swear to 
each of the poor wreteh’s bones of course. 
My dear, it’s all right; I’ve come to an end 
of the horrible details. 

“Beyond identifying the remains and 
giving the briefest possible account of bis» 
wife's disappearance, Gilbert gave no evi- 
dence at the inquest. | 

“The doctor who had attended Lady Lin- 
ton declared that she had exbibited strong 
syinptorns of insanity; and it was clear that 
Gilbert hoped that her death would be 


| attributed to that cause. 


“You can understand how repugnart tofa 
man of his feelings it would be to expose 


| his wife’s vices and make them the subject 


of publie conversation, 

“In all probability a verdict in accordance 
with the doctor’s views of the case would 
have been returned had it not been for iny 
precious wife’s interference, 

“She protested that for a long time pre- 
vious to her death Lady Linton had gone 
in fear of ber life, and produced a heap of 
letters from ber daughter in which Gilbert 
was accused of violence, cruelty, and an in- 
tention to murder her; and upon that evi- 
dence the jury gave a verdict of wilfal wur- 
der against Sir Gilbert, and he was duly 
committed to take his trial. 

“It was no longer his wife’s bonor, but 
his own that Gilbert had to consider, and 
he put his counsel in possession of those 
facts which he had suppressed at the in- 
quest. 

“The trial took place to-day. 
of the prosecution was this: 

‘Discovering her escape from the Abbey. 
he went at onee to the boat-house, knowing 
that the readiest ineans of escape was by 
crossing the river, and there he jound Lady 
Linton in the act of loosening the boat. A 
Violent scene ensued, in which Sir Gilbert, 


The theory 


| tempted by the opportunity of ridding him- 


calling Witnesses to prove the 


“Ah that was an account of the inquest! | 


I'}i begin at the beginning. 

“You know that last November Lady Lin- 
ton left the Abbey; that,alter her departure, 
several honest people were prepared to 
swear that they had seen her witha man on 
the Oxford side of the river, or that they 
had not seen her, as their interest guided 
them ? 

“Atthe Monden weir the boat was found 
bottom up. 

“Tt was concluded that, if 
were discovered, her body 
found to have taken the saine course as 
the boat, and acecoraingly all about the 
weir a great deal of search was made to no 


Lady Linton 
would be 


ore 
“Tt must be admitted that the men who 
nade this search did so with the foregone 


| witnesses, engaged as nurse and 


conclusion that they should tind nothing, it | 


being a matter of common 
amongst this lower clsss of 
drew their information 


notoriety 
people, who 
from the servants 


at the Abbey, that Lady Linton had 
eloped with her husband's valet—Johu 
Barton. 


“Consequently their search was far less 
thorough and diseriminating than if it) had 
been made by unbiased and intelligent per- 
sons—the police, for example. 

“My precious wite,. as Il have no doubt 
the girls told you, tried to establish 
the belief that her daughter had 
murdered, and to 4a certain extént sbe suc. 
ceeded. 

“A great many triends supported her 
theory ; and during the winter Mrs. Gower 
has been more popular than ever with that 
class of people she affects, 

“Meanwhile Gilbert stayed at the Hall, 
perhaps to discountenance the rumors 
against him, perhaps to receive his wife if 
she repented aud came back for forgive- 
Hess. 

*tle’s quixotic enough for anything when 
he’s put on bis metal. 

“Atany rate, be stayed there, which was 
certainly not the sort of thing a murderer 
would do, 

“Atthe beginning of last month he gave 
orders that the boat-house, which had been 
Nooded during the winter, should be putin 
repair. 

‘The workmen went there, threw open 
the gates and windows,and the waster-iman 
beyan to look what was 
necessary. 

‘The first thing he noticed wasa quantity 
of fur clinging to the scum and slime which 
had accutnulated on the surtacs of the water 


ind forined a Kind of 


been 


aboul Wo see 


Udi ayalpest Lhe water- 


+] .ee, y dear, that these details 
pleasant to you. 

‘They are revolting, and that’s a fact,and 
@s they are not necessary, I’li say as littie 


selfofa wife who had made his life burden- 
some, or exasperated by her refusal to re- 
turn with bim to the Abbey, thrust her 
into the water and suffered ber to drown, 
easting the boat adrift afterwards to avert 
SUSpPicion, 

‘The counsel for the defence began by 
late Lady 
Linton’s immorality, and the necessity of 
keeping her a prisoner in order to prevent 
the recurrence of suci aflairs as those ai 
Brighton and Searborough. 

“Then witnesses were brought to prove 
that a secret liaison had for some weeks 
excited between Lady Linton and John 
Barton—Sir Gilbert's valet. 

“Other witnesses proved that this Barton 
Was an unscrupulous, reckless rascal, whe, 
while corresponding with his imaster’s 
wife, was courting that lady’s maid, Sopuia 
Kirby. 

“It was proved that Sophia Kirby knew 
perfectly well what was going on betwee 
her lover and her mistress, and herse\t 
carried the ietters that passed from one to 
the other, 

“Sbe was, in fact, John Barton’s aceot- 
plice, plying a double game tor a 
stake. 

“A letter was produced which one of the 
watch to 
the lady, had got possession of on the very 
day of Lady Linton’s death, 

“It was from Jobn Barton,tixing the time 
and place of their meeting. 

“Tt said— 


Disk 


* Sir Gi. has ordered his mare for seven 
o'clock this evening. Be ready to start if 
he goes. I shall bein the boat-house and 
all ready at eight,’ or something to that 


| eflect. 


“Tt was next proved that, on Sir Gilbert's 
return froin Streelv,whither he had hidden 
that night, be was inforimed that Lady Lin- 
ton had evaded her keepers and was “Not to 
be found, and that Sophia Kirby and John 
Barton were also missing. 

“Evidence also showed that Sir Gilbert's 


desk had been forced, and = his wife's 
jewels which Le kept there had been 
taken. 

“The last witnesses swore that on the 


the night of the murder Sophia Kirby, and 
Jobn Barton, both heavily c..arged with 
bags, ef-ccrtera, had stopped atan inn on 
the London Road, and gone on the follow- 
ing morning ina hired cart to the railway- 
Station to catch the first up-train. ‘ 


“The theory based upon this eom- 
plete chain of evidence was simple 
enough. 

‘Sophia Kirby and John Barton had 


planned the inurder of their inistress—to 
Which the servant's jealousy would natur- 
ally incline her, 

‘They had got the halt-witted creature, 
closely wrapped in a tight-fitting tur-lined 
cloak, into the boat-house, and there 
drowned her and made off with her jewels 
—a theory borne out by the evidence and 
by the fact that,of ali the jewels,amounting 
to some four or five thousand pounds’ 
worth, taken froin Sir Gilbert's desk, none 


were found ln the boat-house but the brace- 
ets and wateh which Lagy Linton habitu- 
a 
~ y ¢ he 
(“ “ é ‘e. 
Sposed towards Sir 
(riibert rsubjectling hiinselftothe serious 


consequences of a criminal trial, in pre- 


lerence to reveaiing a condition of things 
upou 


Which tbrew disgrace not only 
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his dead wife,bnt apon her incther, who was 
partly responsivie for her misleads, 

“Alter a very short absence from the 
court, they returned with a verdict of ‘Not 
guilty’; and, thank Heaven, there's an end 
of it!” 

[10 BE CONTINUED. ] 
- ——_ oc <a -— 


His Jewel. 


WARREN. 





BY BRNEST 





yOING abroad, Fred? Why, what does 
that inean? 

“When I last saw vou such an idea 
was furthest from your thoughts, «nd here 
you give me twenty-four hours’ notice of 
your departure on an indefinite tour,” 

" and tne speaker, a tall, splendid-lookin 
inan, opened his dark eyes in unfeignec 


wonder asthey rested on the tace of his | 


friend. 

“I've hardly given myself more than 
twenty-four bours’ notice, Max. 

“Of course it’s a sudden notion; but to 
you, the oldest and best triend I have in the 
world, I may as well own the truth,though 
you need imagiue it no secret, 

“A very large portion of ny friends tho- 
roughly understand my motives, 

“T’un bard hit, Max, and I’ve got to go 
away. 

«“T want to feel an ocean rolls between me 
avd the woinan who has jilted me.”’ 

“Jilted you?” 

“Yes, jilted me. It's nota pretty word, 
but in notin a frame of mind to look 
through the dictionary for another that 
means the same thing. 

“1 loved Nora Fielding with a love you 
cannot comprehend—you who have lived 
for more than thirty years unmoved by any 
woman’s beauty—unthrilled by any wo- 
man's voice. 

“IT had some reason, Heaven knows, for 
thinking mny love returned. 

“She siniled on ine, asonly soulless wo- 
inen can smile. 

“She seemed glad when I came, sorry 
when I Jeft her. 

“Yet, when moved to madness, I put my 
love into words, she siniled still, and told 
ine that my love was folly. 

“Of course I should in that moment bave 
scorned, despised her. 

“So I did, perhaps; but it made my love 
none the less, iny suffering uo whit the 
easier. 

“1 can’t describe her to you, Max. I think 
she might entrap even you in her meshes.’’ 

“A coquette entrap me? No, no, my 
boy. 

*“Korewarned, forearmed. Suppose we 
have a little trial of skili—1 and this slayer 
of men’s hearts ? 

“You’ve leit her atthe beach, have you 
not? 

“I was just contemplating a |.ttle trip sea- 
ward, 

“What do you say, old fellow? Suppose 
you put your revenye in my hands ?’ 

“You may make the attempt, Max, right 
willingly; butdon’t let the flaine scorch 
you, in breasting it for ny sake. 

“Make her suffer, but see to it that she 
entails no pain on you.” 

“You forget, iny boy, that you have be- 
queathed to me your scorn, but carry your 
love with you. 

“Bury it at sea, Fred, and start fresh on 
the other side. 

“T’ll take care of my lady ocoquette on 
this side.”’ 


The next afternoon, standing on the pier 
Max Elliot watched disappear down the 
bay the brave ship on which Fred Ronalds 
was @ passenger—a half-made exile for a 
woinan’s sake. 

An honest bitterness welled up in Max 
E)liot’s heart as he turned away. 

Better than he had ever loved a woman 
he had loved this nan, who had been the 
plaything of a woman’s idle hour, who bad 
had bis honest love tossed back to hiin as 
though it were the foam upon a wave, and 
who had been driven to other lands to find 
the cure of absence and perchance forget- 
fulness. 


When his brougham stopped in front of 
his club, be glanced at his watch. 

It was a very sultry afternoon in 
July. ‘ 

The city was growing unendurable, and 
there would be barely time to hastily pack 
a Valise and catch the six o'clock boat which 
would transport hitn to cool breezes, and 
promise ef a sea-bath, and—his revenge. 

Such a thought was worthy to Le acted 
upon. 

‘Therefore,the next morning Max Elliot's 
name appeared upon the hotel register, and 
later the gentleman himself upon the hotel 
piazza,to be greeted by an approving chorus 
of welcome from the dear hundred triends 
already gathered there. 

As by natural instinet, he found his way 
to Mrs. RedJern’s side. 

Great friends as he and George Redfern 


were, be and George Redfern’s wile were | 


better. 

“What has brought you here?’’ 
asked with a littie quizzical smile. 

“Is not your presence a sufficient magnet 
for a less attractive place?’ he answered 
gallantly. 

She shook her head. 

“Ot course, but I've been moping here 


she 


for a fortnigiit ar ave went vou nuinber- 
ese inessages by Georg: al f which 

. rans _ 

, ~~ CVU ave 

“You don leserve tha j Bh) 
you any Kindness iu retur and ive a 


great inind not 
Fielding to-day. 

“Ab, you see how easily l have guessed 
your secret. 


sent you to Nora 


’ 
LU pre 


“I saw Fred Ronalde’ name this morn- | 


[img im the list of passengers on the 
Scythia. 

“Ot course he told you bow badly he was 
cut up. 

“It was a yreat shame, and I told Nora so 
frankly, but the yirl is so pretty and so 
| clever that I suppose she really is not whol- 
ly to blame because men chose to detach 
theirscailps, ban, them at ber belt, and 
fuee ge about the worid mooirg over their 

oss,”’ 

“Trust a woman to defend a woman, when 
wy is not possible w either,’’answered 
Max. 

“For my part, [ rd Miss Fielding as 
utterly heartiess, and a fiirt.’’ 

“Judge not, that ye be not judged,”’ re- 
plied the pretty little inatron. 

* Yes, that is she,’’ noting how the man’s 
eyes suddenly dilated as a tall, slender fig- 
ure, draped in close-clinging white, swept 
out of the open door on the piazza. 

*“There’s po woman like ber here. Of 
course she is couscious of her power, and 
uses it. 

*“*But look in her eyes, Max, and tell me, 
if you dare, that Nora Fielding has no 
heart. 

a man has ever touched, it that is 
all.’ 

‘The idea of a woman’s eyes betokening 
soul!’’ was the cynical rejoinder. 

But there was notime for more, for re 
and Mrs. Redfern had apprvached close to 
where the girl stood, and ere either of thein 
was aware of her intention, they had been 
formally presented. 

He would carry on no slow warfare, de- 
termined Max. 

And in that moment he began the ‘vcain- 
paign. 

‘Beware, Nora,” whispered Mrs, RKed- 
fern, that evening, in the little shell-tinted 
ear. 

“He is Fred Ronald’s dearest triend, and 
be sure he knows all regarding tnoat little 
episode there is to know.”’ 

But the only answer the girl vouchsafed 
this triendly piece of advice was a shrug of 
the white shoulders, gleaming thrugh the 
black lace of her dress, 

A tortnight passed, and the botel gossips 
again found food in Miss Fielding’s latest 
conquest. 

For, by this time,so Max Elliot was 
deeined. 

He understood now the infatuation which 
had possessed his friend, not by experience 
—for he told himself that each day he 
learned to scorn this woinan tnore—but 
listening to the low, tnusical inflections of 
her voice, and looking into her eyes, which 
sometiines softened to a marvellous soft- 
ness, he acknowledged her acting per- 
fect. 

Only to him who knew it to be acting was 
there involved no danger. 

But was he, entrenched in his own for- 
tress, naking the girl feel ? 

Was he gaining the powerto make her 
suffer? 

Once his, he would employ it ruthlessly, 
but first he mnust know that he possessed 
it. 

Sometimes he turned in a moment from 
warinth to coldness, 

She tnade no comment on his change of 
mood. 

Sometimes he feigned indifference to her 
presence—indifferent stili, when the other 
inoths, kept in abeyance by his superior 
stronghold, fluttered round the large can- 
dle. 











But save by a little, tired look, he saw 
from his covertand distant observation in | 
her eyes, she welcomed his returp w her, 
all unquestioning his aLsence. 

He found himself growing irritated, al- 
most angry. 





“Will you drive with tne this atternoon?”’ 
she asked him one morning. 

“Yes,’”’ he answered, 

And at five o'clock the perfect little trap 
stood waiting its mistress’ cectipancy—the 
horses pawing impatiently, while the groom 
held their heads, and he lounging near, 
waiting Miss Fielding’s advent. 

Fifteen, twenty minutes passed, and she 
did not come. 

The half-bour indeed had struck before, | 
with a hasty apology for her delay,she took 
ber seat, and gathering up the reins in her | 
little gloved hand, gave the ponies an itn- 
patient touch of the whip, which made the | 
grooin scramble for his place behind alinost 
a Waterloo. 

Max, quietly observing her, noted that ) 
her face was unusually pxle, and though 
there was no redness about her eyes, he | 
could have fancied there had been recent | 
tears there. 

However, she talked merrily and bright- | 
ly, as was her wont, and soon the sea air | 
brougnt back the color to her cheek, and 
chased the latent look of sadness from her 





eyes. 

“What a lovely sky!’ she exclaimed, as 
asudden turnin the road brought them in 
full view of sky and ocean, and at that 
moment the sunset gun boomed from the 


| fort. 


i 


The horses made asharp swerve. 

The road’ was very narrow, with large 
boulders on either side. 

Altnost before any one could realize how 
or when it was done,the wheel of the 
phaston ha {struck one of these, and the 
girl, totally unprepared to resist the shock, 


was thrown heavily tothe ground. 

Altnust as rapid Max was beside 
Her 

| 

mak iv er 

vv iAS ve 

Tie thought that she might be dead 
caine to him with a sickening awful- 


ness. 


Deatb and this bright, beautiful; being | Bave lived in 4 cane-brake all your iil: 





seemed so wide asunder, and yet in a imo- 
ment, perhaps, they had been united, 

But alinost with the dreadiul lear came 
thin relief. 

She opened her lovely eyes,and the white 
lips quivered, while sue inade a leoble unw- 
tion to rise. 

He drew a brandy-flask from bis pocket, 


_and made ber drink. 


Then, when she bad grown a little stron- 

ger, be iifted ber into the carriage, and sup- 

riing her with one arm, drove slowly 
ome, 

As they approached the hotel, she called 
Strength and wil! inw action, and gaining 
the first entrance, escaped with but little 
assistance into the house. 

By mutual consent they inade no inention 
of the accident. 

For a day or two she was contined to ber 
rooin. 

Kut when she reappeared, save that «he 
was atritie’ paler, she had never looked 
nore lovely. 

“I thank you so much, Mr. Elliot, 
your kind care of ine,”’ she said, as they 
stood together on the moonlit piazza. 

“Do not ineation it,’’ he answered 
coldly. , 

These past three days had been filled to 
him with a strange experience. 

His revenge liad grown distasteful to him 
he told hitmself. 


quite 


It could not nend Fred’s broken heart, 
and his own could only barbor scorn, 
The next week he saw but little of Miss 


Fielding. 

He avoided her wherever he could do aso, 
although he noted that she was growing 
wan and pale. 

“What are vou doing, Max Elliot?” 
asked Mrs. Redfern, one morning as she 
care upon hit seated by an open window 
of the long drawing-rooin, 

“T told you once that Nora Fielding’s 
fault lay not in her non-possession of a 
heart, but that no iman had ever touched 
it. 

“] could not say that to-day. 
no seruples, no remorse?” 

“None. If what you telline be true, I 
should only exult. 

“What could I feel but scorn fora woman 
who could lead a inan on to: wrecking his 
life at her feet? 

“But you need have no fear, Miss Field- 
ing is a capital actress, that is all.’ 

“Mark waoat I say—you will recall those 
words, ’prophesied the little matron,sweop 
ing angrily away. 

“Never!” mentally ejaculated the 
vaulting through the low window to 
piazza with a sudden feeling that the house 
stifled hit, but not prepared to tind hiim- 
self face to face with 
self, 

She had been sitting with an open book 
disregarded in her lap, her ae yuzing sea- 
ward, and she had  hearc oO! necessity 
every syllable which ul- 
tered. 

“Yes, I have heard all,’’ she said,in reply 
to his questioning look. 

“You caine bere to revenge your friend 
Mr. Elliot. 

“Well, your revenge shall be complete. 
You say he suffered, 

“So you have made me suffer. 
should | seek to conceal what is 
anguish to confess ? 

“Was it my fault that I 
Fred Ronalds? 

“Was itiny fault that his own love made 
bim blind ? 


Have you 


man, 


had boen 


Why 
aculest 
love 


could not 


“If so, | bave been punished, and iny 
punishinent is vour reward. 
“To it I add the humiliation of this 


avowal.”’ 
Never had she looked more lovely, never 


more proud, than when she stepped from 
| the throne to the Jevel of a suffering wo 
manhood. 
His scorn, his triuimph—where' were 
they? 


Before she had divined his) purpose, he 


had gathered her two hands in bis strony 
grasp. 
“Nora! my darling, forgive me!’ he 


| mnurinured, 


“IT love you, and my love has made tnw 
blind indeed. 


“Oh, my darling, l eame to mock, and | 


| have stayed to worship. I give upiny re- 
venye to you. 
“Will you, nore generous than I have 
| been, refuse to take it ?”’ 
“Not that,” she answered, and now the 
bright eyes were filled with dimming 


tears. 

‘But in taking it, itis to give you in) re- 
turn my love, wiv heart, my life. 

“Al, Max,’ she whispered softly, a little 
later, ‘is it always the woman's fault that 
nen Say She has no soul ? 

“Shall we expose our one priceless jewel 
to the gaze of every curious by-passer 
life's journey ?” 

And he, with the jewel 


on 


forever his, safe 


locked in his stronghold, is: tain tu adensit 
ber words ure true, eveu while be tianks 
Heaven its radiance lias never duzzied an- 
other's eves—not even those of lis dearest 
friend. 
- —_ c¢ > 

Hv was growling when he went in and he 
jawed a!l the thine he was ealiny, and when 
he slouched up to the dewk t pay wo cents 
He broke out with ae | #tr) Sari wiecthewm ar 
enotiuh WY KI iad ars” ‘W batsand wiches? 
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| derstand their duty, and, except 


the | 


A | store. 
Miss Fielding's | 


Bric-a- Brac. 


DILETTANTE.—This Italian word means 
an amateur of the fine artsin opposition toa 
prolessur, Plural, dilettanti. 

To Fire Ovr.—The phrase to fire out as 
Ineaning toexpel inay be slang now, tire 
(Grraphve points out, but Shakspearse con 
cludes bis M4th sounet with the following 
two lines; 

**Yet this shall I ne*er know but live In doubt, 

TUL my bad angel fire my good one ont.*' 

hrav.—The head of a New York tnerean- 
tile house was Dragging rather largely of 
the amount of business done by bis ‘firm.’ 
“You may judge of its extent,” said he, 
“when I tell you that the quilla of our 
correspondence cost two thousand dollars a 
year." “Pooh! said the clerk of another, 
who was silting by, “what isthat im cor- 
respondence, when I save four thousand 
dollars iu ink from merely omitting to dot 
the i'w!" 

A Fusny HiohtwayMan.—Denver hasa 
highwayinan who gets a good deal of fon 
outof his profession, Not content with 
“holding up’’ peaceable citizens and taking 
their inoney, he makes them perform vari- 
ous antics betore letting them go. A pious 
nan on his way to church on a recent Sun- 
day evening be robbed of his contribution 
and then made bim dance a jig and sing a 
tune. Catching anoterioumy wicked wretch 
home days alterward he made him go 
down ou bis knees and repeat the Lord's 
Prayer, 

A Bro Rock.—Probably the largest mass 
of rock that hus ever been transported, mot 
excepting even the blocks in the Egyptian 
Pyrainids, was that trom which was cut the 
pedestal of the statue of Peter the Great, io 


St. Petersourg. It is a block of yranite 
weighing three million pounds, or about 
one thousand five hundred tous, and wae 


found isolated on marshy ground about tour 
niles fromthe Neva, It's shape was that 
ofan irregular prisin, about twenty-four 
feet high, forty-seven feet long, aud thirty 
feet broed in its largest dimensions, 
FISHING WITH CORMORANTS.—To be ot 

use for fishing, cormorants in China ne 
taken when young from the breeding-rocks 
and regularly trained to bring all the finny 
rey they capture to their owner's bout. 
Vhen youny, athin collar is put round 
their throats to prevent them frou swallow. 
ing their prizes; butin tine the birds 
for 
sional sinall fry, which they probably think 
are hardly worth going back to the bout 
with, carry all they catch tothe cominon 
As fisherinen, they are among the 
pris OX pert ol birds, 


CCN 


Cruitp Marriages. —Child) marriages 
were common in the iniddle ages: amoung 
the royalty and nobility. Im 1477, for in- 


| stance, Richard, Duke of York, second son 


otf Edward TV. was inarried to Aue 
bray, Duchess of Norfolk in hero 


Muow- 
vu right. 


| The bridegroom was not five yours ola, and 


' the bride scarcely three, 


They Were yory 
pretty children, and the ceremony is de 
scribed a8 most aifeeting and beautitul. 


, About a year Jater the child-bride died, and 


ut the age of nine the boy bridegroom 
sinothered Inthe Tower by the unele 
whoin he bad been named, 

Oup Age.—The years of the lives of the 
patriarchs were probably as long as our 
own. Joseplius says that tien being much 
beloved by God and newly made by him, 
With strony constitution and excellent tuus- 


was 
for 


| per of body, using better diet, the vigor of 


the earth at first producing better fruits, 
joined With their Constant te uperaucs and 
labor, aA KWwoetl towuiper of air, their kuowl- 
edge of herbs and plauis, might well 
attain unto as longa life as tie Seriptures 
inention. Thetradition of Chaldean, Plo. 
nician, Egyptian, Greek and Uralianin dite 
tury agrees that tmnen lived @ 
thousand years. Many attribute the short 
ness of life since the fi 


anGeHLIY 


od toachangee luthe 


puantily o! Xyyvenin the alr, and its Core 
ruption by the continual decay of animal 
and Veyetable tnatter ever sitce. 

Anout Figures.—The multiplication of 
OKT HOt S21 by 45 vives bbbd 444 445. te- 
versing the order of digits, and tultiply. 

lL ATS by do, we pela quajly 
CUDIOUS, Od may eh bay Bo, If wetake 123.456 iy 


as Lhe tuiliplican 1, amd, itite 
figures of 45, take os as Lhe 

obtain another remarkable product 6,668,- 
+A), hR nultiplicand first 
used, YS7 604,421, and taking Ot asthe multi- 
plier again we pet 66,553,555, 054—all threes 
except the first aud last figures, which read 
ot, the 


PCM ling ” 
tritait plier, we 
tit 


Ciareaitige ter tdas 


toyether multipiver, Trying the 
saine wultiplicand and using 27, the balf of 
‘Yt, asthe inultipler, we get a product of 
26,00 ,000,067—all sixes except the first aud 
last figures, Which read tovether vive 27, 
ANSEpiron sC Hances.-Ifanvbody wants 
woedit a Malive pauper, le iv tind eneour- 
agement Inthe following brief history of 
sone of the me Who have fivured i that 
position:—Dr. James Havan took heoid in 
1457, hud anuinber of street fivtiet t duel 
vith his brother-editor of th Whey, and 
4 | edin IM42, in astreet f t y D. 
‘4M Adains His usistant [sane €'. 4’: tye, 
died ot vellow fever in 1<39 Dr. J. 
i “ft Assistant hilt ‘} r of 
“ ! ; t il iu ; y 
‘ | ree } nex 4 
} | ! ti , 
a7 ss 
. % 
J a5 eded J » 
fus AW Lie i 4450 


“THE BURDEN OF OTHERS." 
BY SUSANNA J 


The tong and dangerous vovage past, 
calmer seas my barque shall glide; 
and skies o @rcast, 


‘ber 
Though winds are rough 
With joyful eves T see at last 

The haven where I would abide 


Across the silver tide I gaze, 
My beart tx 

Anon my wand ring fancy stays 

To storms outlived in by gone days, 
To perils passed and tempest. slilled 


ats high with a ta fulfilled; 


The Hand that doth the winds coatrul 
Thus far hath safely guided me 

Past cree! gulf and hidden shoal; 

Through seas unknown my slrinking soul 


Has reached the land where she would be 


Now full in sight the portal gleams 

Within whose shade loved faces simile , 
I clasp a long-lost hand, tt 
And hear the voice whieh, ve 


[have not heard «a weary while, 


eee ins, 


In dreams, 


But stil! some tray lens dear to me 


Are daily test hy wind and tide ; 
And, doubtful what their fate may be, 
They struggle on the open sea, 


While Lat peace tu harbor ride. 


And o'er me falls thls shadow chill 
**'Por them what «terme are yet to come 
But, O my heart, be hepeful still, 
For He whe did thy pray're fulfil 
Will also guide thy dear ones home ! 


cece catia 


HIS LOVE ALONE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘A BLACK VEIL,’ ‘HER 


MOTHER 8 CRIME,” A BROKEN 


WEDDING KING,’ “MABEL 


MAY,’ BTC., Bi. 


CHAPTER III.—[CoONtTINUBD.] 
YHE came from the open window where 


she had been standing, and placed a 
low, chintz-covered chair for the visitor, 


who sat down aud surveyed her = sinil- 
ingly. 
The young governess had removed her 


dress, and wore «a wrapper of blue-and- 
white tizured print, with frills about itjand 
her hair was loosened and tuinbling about 
her in rippling waves. 

Miss Allan thought that it was well for 
Sir Mark that he could not see her now; he 
was already far too much interested in Miss 
Walpole. 

“What a quantity of hair you have got!" 
she said, piousantly. “A very unusual 
quantity in these days, I think. 

“How do you inanage to sygueeze it all 
into that clump on the pape of your neck? 
It isn very comfortable as well as fasliion- 
able coiffure, is it not?” 

“Yes,’ answered Olive, sliply, with a 
xlance at Lucia’s elaborate braids and 
curls;*and very convenient lor people who 
do up their own bair.”’ 

“You, jitmust be,’ said Miss Allan,rather 
absentiv. ‘It tuust have been a great 
change to you, Olive,”’ she wenton gently. 
“But you were fortunate in meeting with 
such a nice situation,”’ 

“Lady Churston is very kind,"’said Olive 
quietly, ber color mounting @ little. ‘1 
bave every reason to be contented.” 

“Yeas, Lthink you have,”answered Lucia 
frankly. “Some places tnust be #o very 
disagreeable. Butiny aunt, although just 
a littie proud, is Kindness itself.”’ 

“Sheis very kind,” assented Miss Wal- 
pole, nervously bandling some ornaments 
on her dressing-table. 

“And the children are dear little girls,’ 
went on Lucia; while, as for Captain Tre- 
berne, he is charming; on that subject there 
cannot be two opinions.” 

“He is very nice.”’ 

“And now tell ine what you think of Sir 
Mark,"’ said Lucia, with pretty e:mbarrass- 
ment,playing with the lace and monogram 
on her handkerchief, aud looking up at 
Olive, 

Olive looked surprised, and 


little. 

¢ think he isthe best, and kindeat, and 
nd@Olest iman lever met,’ she said, with 
warinth. 

Lucia’s gay little laugl rany forth,’ as she 
looked at Olive, 

“You little enthusiast,’ 


blushed a 


she said lightly. 


“] bad no idea be had inade such an im- 
? 
pression. + 
“He has been so very good to me,’’ an- 


swered Olive. 

“He is good to every one,"’ said Miss Al- 
lan, coldly. ‘So youthink I am a lucky 
girl, Olive.” 

Olive started and 
paniou's face. 


louked full at her com- 








Lucia was siniling and blusbing,and look- 


me very pretty. 
3 


ut, as Ouive’s eyes sought hers, she 
looked down at ber hands and began to toy 
with a great flastiug diamond on ber fin- 
yer. 

“Won't you congratulate me, my dear?’’ 
she suid coolly. “Ordo you think there is 
DY OCCAS) m? 

“] bey y bh Ww 
BAIU , y t 
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“Sir Mark is \ yqu P served and 


he does nut /!Ke it spoken ol; 
Det mention i. 

“How sweet the honevsuckie is! It is 
not mentioned out of the fainily,’’ she 
ded; *‘but 1 kauow you are discretion it- 


peil,’’ 


you need 


ad- | 


| 
' 
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“I sball say nothing,”” answered Olive 
quietly, pushing back her bair with a trou- 
bied gesture, 

“And now I must say good-night,” said 
Mins Allan, hurriedly jumping up. “Do 
you often sit at the window at night? The 
air is very cliill.”’ 

“Yes, [ often sit here—star-gazing,’ 
plied Olive, with a dreary attew pt at laugh- 
ler. 

“You romantic girl; good-night !"" 

And Miss Allan swept gracefully out of 
the room, leaving bebind her a beavy odor 
of patebouli, which mingled with the fra- 
grance of the honeysuckle. 

When the door closed after her,Olive lett 
her chair, crossed over to the window, and, 
kneeling down beside it, bowed ber head 
upon ber bands, and began to cry—sad, 
swiftly-flowing tears, for which she herself 
at that moment would have been puzzied 
to account, but which, struggle against her 
weakness as she would, she could not 
check. 

What was there in the soft,starlit, flower- 
scented night which nade the tears come 
80 thick and fast? she wondered as she knelt 
there. 

What was there in what Lucia Allan had 
told her to inake her sad ? 

Was she jealous, that Lucia, so blessed 
with beauty and wealth, and relatives and 


friends, should bave won @love to crown 
her lite and fill it to the brim with joy and 
happiness ? 

Ah, no no! She was not so mean—so 
base, 


blood rushed to 
-that she had let 
interest in Sir 


Or was it—and the hot 
her face atthe thought 
herself take too deep an 
Mark Churston ? 

Ot what use in 
tears? 

Even if he bad not been engaged to Lu- 
cia, even if he bad not loved ber, he would 
uot bave talien in love with his sister's gov- 
erness, 

And, witha passionate gesture of  self- 
conteinpt, Olive sprang up from her kneel- 
ing posture and began burriedly to brush 
and comb ber lair, 

As she stood before the glass, a firm, 
quick footstep sounded on the gravel path 
beneath the windows, and «a yay tenor 
voice— Wilfred’s—sang : 


any case were those 


‘Come intothe garden, Maud, 

For the black bat night has flown; 
Come into the garden, Maud, 

lam here by the gate alone.’ 


A bitter little smile curled Olive’s lip as 
she listened. 

If the one love for which she longed was 
not for her, why should she not win a love 
which might be hers if she willed ? 

She could not, perhaps, be blamed, if for 
4& iwomenut she resolved in her heart to win 
Wiltred Treherne’s love, 

She was so youny and 80 desolate, and 
she felt such @ strong yearning for love 
and happiness, natural at her aye, 

But the resolve faded as quickly as it 
had been made. 

No, if the real gold 
she would not take the 
she would offer no 
lar. 

She had been inad—utterly mad—to give 
her beart lo aman who had spoken some 
half dozen kind sentences to her since she 
bad lived under his roof, whose dark eyes 
had watched her sommetinves with a grave, 
tender persistence which had made = her 
heart beat fast, but whose interest in her 
had been but the interest of the tmnaster of 
the house in one ot his dependents, while 
she had given him in return her 
heart, 

Yet, bow couid she live the 
which in all likelihood lay before 
Ways alone and desolate, never 
or loved, never Uirst in any 
never welcomed or longed 
forsyiipathy and love 


pils ? 


could not be hers, 
counterteit metal; 
sacrifice om her. al- 


long life 


eared for 
one’s heart, 
only on her 


Nav, even tf she found friend and pupils 


| to love her, could she be happy ? 


The love for which Olive yearned was 
never to be hers, 
She had lited up ber eves to Sir Mark 


Churstou’s grave, dark face, and loved him 
with the “one love given once in a lifetime 
only;"’ and, if for a few brief moments she 
had dared to hope her love might be re- 
turned, the words Lucia had spoken had 
undeceived her. 

Poor Olive! 

She had given so much to receive so little 
In redture. 

And yet Sir Mark was not in the least to 
blame. 

He had done nothing—nothing but look 


at her kindly when his glance should have | 


beea indifferent, and talked to her when he 
had better have been silent. 

It had been cruel kindness, thought O!- 
ive. 

At least it had 
her own tnad folly. 


been rendered cruel by 


The girl went to her desk, which stood 
ona litthe table, and opened its secret 
drawer. 


There was only a little faded flower in it: 
but, as she took tLout tenderly with her 
little trembling fingers, the tears yvathered 
mrain thickly in ber eves, and the little red 


lips to she liftted the taded leaves 


CHAPTER IV. 


cheertul-looking rooin on the ground- 
floor, with glass doors, which opened 
on the croguet-lawu—now converted into a 


ie schoolroom at Churston Hall was a 


re. > 








| lawn-tennis ground—and which gave the 
| inmates of the schoolroom a very pleasant 
prospect. 

| But, pleasant as it was, it was not condu- 
| cive to study, especially when a game of 
lawn-tennis was going on on the lawn just 
in front of the windows, the players being 
plainly visible and their voices distinctly 
| audible to the longing, impatient little stu- 
dents within. 

This was the case one morning about 
three days after Lucia Allan's evening visit 
to Miss Wal pole’s room,and Olive was hav- 
ing no small trouble to keep her pupils’ at- 
tention fixed on their tasks, 

On the lawn without, Lucia and Captain 
Treherne, with Clara Raymond, the Rec- 
tor’s pretty daughter, and young Doctor 
Wrighton—who had come over to the Hall 
to prescribe for one of the household—were 
busily engaged with ball and racket, and 
Flossie and Violet found it almowt itmpossi- 





ble to keep their attention fixed on ‘Le 


| Petit Precepteur,” with such an excitement 


just outside their windows. 

Olive could not but sympathize with 
them. 

Without, the bright sunshine, the flowers 
the leaves, the two pretty girls in their 
white flannel tennis costumes with blue 
trimmings, and the young men’s rapid 
movements and cheery laughter. 

Within, a quiet rootn with sehool books, a 
reclining board, a piano, with Czerny’s ex- 
ercises open, two little absent-minded pu- 
pils, anda pretty chestnut-haired young 
governess, whose wistful brown eyes were 
as often turned to the group on the lawn as 
the children’s own. 

“Seven—tihree,’’ said Lucia gaily. 
your serve, Doctor.’ 

“Seven—three. Serve!’’ called 
Doctor. 

Wilfred’s pretty partner failed to meet 
his ball, and Lucia and her partner scored 
another and changed courts, 

“Eight—three!" said Doctor Wrighton 
again. 

But this time Wilfred was his opponent, 
and a pretty bit of play ensued, over which 
Flossie got quite excited. 

And, entire!y forgetting her French les- 
son, she clapped ber hands _triumph- 
antly. 

“Flossie !"’ 
gravely. 

F lossi's eyes went down upon her book 
with a little inpatient griimace. 

She beyan to repeat to herself in a 
whisper the lessou before ber. 

“Avez-vous tout dit? Have you told 
everything ? 

“Avez-vous tout dit?’’ 
Flossie. 

“Toute la famille y etait. 
was there. 

“Horrid French! How I hate it! 
vous tout dit? Avez-vous tout dit?” 


“Tt is 


out the 


said Miss Walpole very 


loud 


muttered little 
All the family 


Avez 





whole | 


her, al- | 


for, dependent | 
pu- | 


“Six—eight!’’ called out Wilfred at this 
juncture a little triumphantly. 

“It is your serve, Miss Raymond. 
the Doctor a nasty one.’’ 

*Toute la famille y etait,’’ repeated Flos- 
sie, with her eyes on the lawn-tennis 
ground. * 

‘Toute la——Oh, she has taken it! That’s 
another to Wilfred. 

“Seven—eight. I hope Wilfred will win! 
Toute la famille—— Ob, Clara has missed 
it! What a bother!” 
| ‘Flossie, if you are so inattentive I shall 
have to tnake you sit here,’’ said Miss Wal- 
ole reprovingly, indicating a seat in which 
Miss Flossie’s back would bave been turn- 
ed to the distracting game. 

“Oh, no, please, Miss Walpole! 
know Mark 1s coming back this 
and I want to see bitm come, 
|; ‘T will learn ury lesson. 
| Toute la familie y etait. 
|} “Je vous ainue. I love you. De tout mon 
| 
| 


Give 





You 
morning ; 


I will indeed! 


copur, 

“With all my heart. Je 
tout mon coeur,”’ 

‘Right all!’ cried Clara Ravmond,as she 
paepared to serve a ball to the Doctor, 
“Serve! Oh, here is Sir Mark !”’ 

All the color left Olive Walpole’s cheeks 
as she saw Sir Mark coming towards them 
across the lawn. 

**Doctor—you here? Is any one ill?’ was 
his first exclamation. 

*You don’t look very well pleased to see 
me,’’ auswered Doctor Wrighton, laugh- 
ing. 

“No, no one is ill—no one at least of any 
consequence.” , 

‘Being reassured on that point, perhaps 
you can find leisure to say ‘Bonjour’ to us,”’ 
said Lucia gaily, as,racket in hand,she came 
up looking very pretty and piquante in her 
quaint broad-briiamed hat, and dropped 
him a dainty saucy bob-curtsey, to which 
Sir Mark responded by stately bow as he 
shook hands, 

“Don’t let me interrupt your game,”’ he 
said then. 

“Hlow do you do,Miss Raymond ? I hope 
you are beating the Doctor! 

“He prides himself on his lawn-tennis, 
you know.’ 

‘| did not know," answered Clara Kay- 
mnond, laughing. : 

‘But that is an additional incentive. Doc- 
tor, look to yourself!’ 

Doctor Wrighton laughed as he took up 
his Stalion On the serving line. 

Sir Mark, after standing for a moment to 


vous aime de 


Vu Lie paiie, } issecd n vO the school. 


a) r is Je . is a. sat 
“ai : 
And Olive’s foolish little beart repeated 


the words in its quickened pulsations. 


“I love vou—1 love you—with all my 
heart—with all my heart !’’ 
“Well, Violet! Well, Flossie! Awfully 











| busy, and equally attentive, 1 hope,” said | 





Sir Mark, as he entered and greeted the 
children. 

Without waiting for an answer, be passed 
on to Olive’s side, and, giving her his hand 
in silence, stood for a moment looking 
down at the fair pale tace. 

**T think lessons ought to be prohibited 
on such a fine morning,’ he said, smil- 
ing. 

‘Give these children a holiday, and take 
one yourself, child—you are little more, you 
know. 

“See, Lucia is beaten and is anxious to 
ive in, so you inust take her place against 
Vill.” 

“Ob, yes, please do, dear Miss Walpole!” 
cried Flossie clainorously. ‘Of course you 
will, now Mark says so. 

“You know he is always right; you said 
so yourself,’’ 

“Olive’s cheeks grew bot, and Sir Mark 
laughed a litt!e. 

‘Did she say so, Flossie? It wasa very 
kind speech,” he said in a very” gentle 
voice. 

“Well, now she imnust prove its truth by 
taking ny advice. 

*“Will,”’ he added in a louder tone, ‘there 
is a recruit for you.” 

“Ob, will you play, Miss Walpole ?’’ said 
Lucia eagerly. 

“T am getting tired; but Clara is anxious 
to have another game.”’ 

Olive stood still, looking a little troubled 
and distressed, and naking no movement 
to join the group on the lawn. 

“Why do you deliberate?” asked Sir 
Mark, smiling. 

“A holiday is nota very serious matter, 
and not worth such a serious face. I will 
wnake it all right with Lady Churston,’’ he 
went on; but Olive hesitated still. 

‘You are very good,’’ she said ta:tering- 
ly; “but I do not think—I care Ww play.” 

“Won't you come?” asked Wilfred, com- 
ing up tothe schoolroom door, racket in 
hand, and looking very handsome, with bis 
fair hair rough and thrown back froin bis 
forebead, and his fine figure shown to great 
advantage by the loose grey suit be wore, 

“Please do. Miss Raymond andthe Doc- 
tor are most anxious for another gaine. 
Come, Olive.”’ 

Sir Mark started slightly at Captain Tre- 
herne’s familiar manner. 

He said nothing, and Olive went forward 
slowly, took the racket Doctor Wrighton 
handed her, and the game began. 

Lucia went to Sir Mark’s side, and slip- 
ped her band within his arm. 

‘Have you had a pleasant stay at York?”’ 
she asked in her inost winning tones, **Did 
you see the Slades and the Wilmots ?”’ 

“T saw Percy Wilmot,’”’ said Sir Mark 
rather coidly. 

“He was looking notat all the thing, I 
ain sorry to say, and his manner struck ine 


as being very strange—so cold and dis- 
tant.”’ 

“Indeed !’’ said Lucia, coloring. ‘He 
was always an odd fellow. 

“So you did notsee Julia, or hear any 


thing about the prospective wedding ?” 

“No.  L performed your commission, 
Lucia; but Lady Ayrton is away trom 
home,” 


“Many thanks! We missed you very 


much, Mark, during your absence. Chur- 
stom does not seein Churston without 
vou.”’ 


He laughed a little bitter 

‘That is unfortunete.’’ 

“Why ?” she said softly, glancing at his 
face, which looked, as it had often looked 
lately, grave and troubled, 

**Because I am thinking of going abroad 
agaiu,’’ be answered quietly. ‘I am tired 
of quiet life, Lucia.’ 

‘“oing abroad !’’ she repeated, while her 
face grew perceptibly paler. 

“Going abroad ! Oh, Mark—we wished— 
we hoped a 

Her voice taltered and failed. 

Glancing down at her, Sir Mark saw the 
disinay on the beautiful face,and gratefully 
pressed the little band on his arm. a 

“Will you be sorry, Lucia?’’ he asked 
gently. 

‘That is very good of you, little cousin. 
When I come back—if I do come back; 
and you know, dear, lai not gone yet,’’ 
he added lightly—* when I cou.e back, I 
hope to find you the wife of some bappy 
fellow who will be fortunate enough to win 
your kind little heart.’’ 

“Oh, Mark!’ she 
“Never !”’ 

“Never! Why, Lucia?” he said gently, 
bending over her. ‘ 

‘That is a strange asssertion, and a sadly 
spoken-one. What does it inean ?”’ 

“It ineans—it ineans that,’’ she said pas- 
sionately; and she pointed towards the 
lawn, Where the tennis was progressing but 
slowly. 

Wilfred Treherne and Olive were stand- 
ing side by side, and he was fastening the 
leather on the bandle of her racket, which 
had come unfastened., 

The action was siinple enough, but there 
was something in the attitude of both so 
Suggestive that Doctor Wrighton was waten- 
ing them with asinile, 

The young girl's tair face was flushed.and 
her eyes were downcast, while Wiltred’'s 
head was bent over her, and his hands, as 





said brokenly. 


they fastened the leather, touched hers.and 
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Sir Mark looked over at them with a sud 
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through tears of anger and mortification at 

the pretty group on the lawn, with the 


gviden sunlight falling apon them. 
**Lucia,”’ he said softly. 
so with you too ?”’ 


" will tel) you bow it is,” she said pas 


‘*Poor®’ child, is 
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sionately, as she withdrew her band trom 


his arn. 
“Tam 


us all. 


“She has fascinated Wilfred, she is doing 


her utmost to fascinate you. 

‘She 1s worthless and bad and interested. 
Mark, it will break my beartif you too— 
give her your love.”’ 

She turned from him 
spoke, and went hastily into the house, 
while Sir Mark followed, disturbed and 
vexed--angry with Lucia for her condem- 
nation of Olive Walpole, but pitying her 
deeply for the pain her manner had be- 
traved. 

**Poor chitd!’’ he said to himself. “TI 
thought it hard that Wilfred’s happiness 
should be purchased at the cost of inv own 
but it is harder still that poor Lucia should 
also be sacrificed.’’ 

And yet, if Sir Mark had been a more 
vain self-conscious inan, he would surely 
not thus have interpreted her very last 
words f° 

All that day Lucia kept her room, plead- 
ing headache, 

And when after dinner she appeared in 
the drawing-room for an hour, looking pale 
and languid in ber pretty aoeni-tinvelll toi- 
let, she had the satisfaction of seeing that 
Sir Mark seemed more devoted than ever 
to her, and that, far froin seeming angry at 
the words she had spoken that morning, 
his inanner was pertectly kind and gentle. 

And Olive Walpole,seeing them together 
turned away with a sick heart and pale 
cheeks, and stretched out her hands for the 
“counterfeit metal,’’ since the real gold 
eould not be hers. 


—_—— — 


CHAPTER V. 


AM waiting, Miss Walpole, for your ex- 
| planation.” 

I have no explanation to give, 
Churston.”’ 

“Excuses would have been a_ better 
word,” said her ladyship haughtily. 

“IT have no excuses to offer,’ replied 
Olive quietly. 

Lady Churston and Olive Walpole were 
inthe schoolroom at Churston Hall, and 
soimne discussion of a serious nature was 
evidently going on between thein. 

The face of the elder lady was flushed 
and angry, and her governess looked very 
pale and nervous, 

“No explanation—no excuses !"’ repeated 
Lady Churston angrily. ‘And you cannot 
deny your guilt.” 

“f beg yvour pardon, Lady Churston,’’said 
Olive caliny. ‘*GruiltJs bardly the word to 
use,”’ 

“Tt seems to me the fittest one,”’ 
ed Lady Churston haughbtily. 

“T cousider that your conduct is shame- 
ful. 

“You have been treated with 
and consideration since you have been an 
inimate of ny household, and you have 
shainefully betrayed vour trust. 

“Tt was fortunate indeed that Miss Allan 
found this note. 

“There is po knowing to what lengths 
your wiles might have tempted my son.” 

" Lady Churstou !’’ exclaimed Olive, with 
a flush on her check. 

But ber ladyship made an_ impatient, 
iin perative gesture imposing silence. 

“You haye neitber excuse nor explana- 
tion to offer,’’ she said haughtily. ‘*Of what 
avail to speak ? 

“Tf you will not confess your guilt,I will 
appeal lo Sir Mark.” ; 

“OlL—oh, no, 1 beg of vou!” cried Olive, 
with sudden fear in ber face.- *‘What can 
Sir Mark have to do with it? 


Lady 


return- 


miserable, Mark, because I see 
that wretched designing girl is estranging 


hurriedly as she 


kindness | 


——_— ee 
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duct in a tnore favorable ligt.” 
“What is all this?” repeated 

“Wheat bas Miss Walpole * done, Lady 

Cbhurston, to merit such barsh censure?” 


“Lucia found this note on the carpet in her 
room, just after Miss Waipole had been sit- 
ting there this morning. 

a course she brought it to me. Read 
i 

Sir Mark, who had been watching Olive's 
face rather an xiouslv, started atthe abrupt 
cominand with which Lady Churston end- 
ed her speech. 

And, turning to her, 
the note froin ber hand. 

He did not read it,and glanced at Olive as 
if to ask her perimwsion, 

The young girl was very pale, and her 
hands were tightly clasped together, as if to 
gain strength for some trying ordeal 
through which she must pass. 

But she did not raise ber eyes. 

Sir Mark stood hesitating, holding tbe 
note in his hand. 

“Read it,’ repeated Lady Churston per- 
emptorily ;. “you need not hesitate. 

“It is but a copy of verses, or it may 
chance to be original poetry perhaps ; that 
I do not know.” 

Still Sir Mark hesitated. 

‘*‘Lady Churston,’’ he said gravely, ‘this 
letter is directed to Wilfred.” 

“Yes; but fortunately it bas not reached 
its destination,” Ladv Churston answered. 
“If you will not read the lines, Mark, you 
will give ine the trouble of reading them 
to you!” 


mechanically took 


there in a clear quaint feminine band, which 
he recognized at once as Olive’s. 


**Thou art to me less than a shade 

By fragile leaves of autumn made : 

Less than the note of some lone bird 
Midst early spring's first whispers heard, 
A weed, a feather on the sea 

All this and less thou art to me! 


“Why does my trembling faney dwell 

(on all that paints thy form too well 

See thee where’er Lturn my eyes, 
Haunting the streams, the woods, the skies? 
Although a place wit!in thy mind 

I know my image cannot find, 

Leas than a kiss in slee;) am I, 

Without a claim on memory ! 


**T know all hope thy smile to gain 

Is idle weakness, fond and valu 

Vain as to look for clouds passed by, 
Vain as to follow vacancy 

Tell me what else is vainer vet 

That tuls weak heart will not forget,*’ 


And underneath the lines were inscribed 
five Spanish words ineaning: 


**Who loves not lives not.’ 





} 
' 


| 





| a position she Was never 


“If you think me capable of che conduct | 


you ascribe to me, disiiss me from your 


service—send ine away, and I will go at 
once. 

“T have not beenso happy here! But, 
please, do not tell Sir Mark.” ; 

“This only confirms me,”’ said Lady 
Churston, with frigid stateliness. **What 


others saw, and what indeed I feared 
self, has come too true. 

“Not content with trying to inveigle my 
son, vouthought your fascinations wight 
win Sir Mark also.”’ 

“Madan,” said Olive passionately, ‘*vou 
have no right—I have given you no right— 
you shall not—I did not i 

Then Oiive’s composure gave 
she burst into a passion of tears. 

Lady Churston turned away impatiently ; 
but at this moment Sir Mark's Voice was 
heard in the verandah outside the school- 
room. 

Lady Churston, regardless of Olive’s up- 
raised supplicating bands and entreating 
yesture, opened tie giass door and called 
hii. ; 

“Mark, can vou give me ten minutes? J 
have somnething particular to say to you. 

“Certainly; I am completely at your 
service,” he said quietiy, and entered the 
room. 

Olive covered her face with 
and moved towards the door. 

Lady Chursten peremptorily ordered her 
lo remain. 

The young girl obeved and made an effort 
to regain her counposure, while Sir Mark 
looked from one to the other in astonish- 
ment. 

‘“‘What is all this?” he 
Walpole, what is grieving you so terr 
Has anv one dared—— Mvychild, do not 


my- 





way, and 


her hands 


asked, 


‘>Mi iss 


' 


fear: tell Ine what Is troubjiig vou ! 
Tha re! , eas t wd 4 ‘ 
) @ ag ‘ 
pM “w ~ ~ 
4iarined 
Lad Churstor nterposed 
more Olive’s pride caine lt her aid 


‘‘There is no need to makea scene, Miss 
Walpole,” her ladyship said coldly. 


| 
| 
| 


Sir Mark folded the paper quietly and 
stood for a moment in silence, 
Lady Churston was watching anxiously 


en 


+ ——— 


people like them, and hysterics are not He was looking animated and handsome, 
ikely to induce Sir Mark to see your con- | and whistling a snatch of some operatic 








| air. 


Sir Mark, | 


In bis band he held a cluster of Gloire de 


| Dijon roses, whose sweet fragrance filled 
| the room. 


“I will tell you,” she answered at once. | 





Sir Mark made an impatient gesture,and, | 
unfolding the paper, read the lines written | 





for Lis next movement,and listening for his | 


next words. 

Olive was drooping over the table in an 
attitude which seeined to show tbat her 
strength was giving way. 

Sir Mark brought her a chair, and she 
sank down upon it, covering her tace with 
her hands. 

The young man did not move trom her 
side, but stood there, looking very grave 
and rather helpless, with the letter between 
bis tingers. 

“Weil,” said Lady Cbhurston impatiently, 
“have you nothing to say, Mark ? 

“Do vou think such a document does not 
justify me in dismissing Miss Walpole frou 
worthy to fill? 
Are you Spanish scholar enough to know 
the meaning of the words? 

“Who does not love does 
mean, 1 believe.”’ 


not live, they 


“Something oi the kind,’ replied Sir 
| Mark rather coldly. 
“But, Lady Churston, Lefore you con- 


demn this young lady so entirely, had you 
not better ascertain what Wiil has to say on 
the matter and what his connection with 
Miss Wal pole is?” 
whatever 


“There is no connection be- 
tween them,’ retorted Lady Churston in- 
dignantly. 

“Wilfred has never spoken a word of 


love to ber ‘in his life. That she Ccontesses 
herself.’’ 

An expression of blank surprise 
Sir Mark’s grave face. 

“You must be mistaken, “he said bastily. 
“And—this letter 

“Ts aimost Shameless production,’ said 
Lady Churston coldly and contemptuousiy 

“the letter of a desiguing and mercenary 
girl!” 

A little ery of pain) broke trom Olive; 
but, before Sir Mark could intervose, Lady 
(‘hurston spoke again. 

“There can Lardly beanytbing wore con- 
temptible than such 4 proceeding—a person 
calling herself a lady, and treated in every 


crossed 





respect as such, thus easily betraying her 
trust!’ 

“But, Lady Courston,” interposed Sir 
Mark, “there must be some mistake, Miss 


Walpole,” be added, turning io ber Kindly, 
but more distantly, *urely her ladvship 1s 
mistaken In asserting tial there is mo ule 
derstanding between you and Captaiu Tre 
herne. 
foliive 
Lady ¢ 
Sir Mark was not 


La bitig your assurance, | 


shook her head mournfully, and 
hurston nodded triutnphantiy ; but 


maALIsiiew. 


ened, a 


Captain Trehern® walked 10st opportuns 


“Few | into the rooin 


Asthe door closed after Wilfred, the 
whistie died away on his lips, and be 
glanced at the trio in great astonishment. 

“I beg pardon,” he said. “1 tear | au in- 
truding. 

*“*Allow te to retire." 

“So far from your presence being an in- 
trusion, I was just wishing for it, Wilfred,” 
said Sir Mark quickly—‘it inin fact neces- 
sary.”’ 

Captain Treherne bowed slightly,laid the 
flowers on the dark green cloth which cov- 
ered the schoolrooin-table, and waited, 

“Will, said Sir Mark quietly, putting 
his hand as he spoke on the voung man's 
shoulder, *‘what is there betweeu you and 
Miss Walpole ?”’ 

*Between tne and Miss Walpole!" ;re- 
peated Captain Treberne. 

“Nothing but, I hope, sincere friendship 
and mutual esteem,” 

“Then vou bave never given her reason 
to address sentimental poetry to you?”’ said 
Lady Churston sneeringly. 

**Read this, Wilfred, and look to 
it is addressed,”’ 

He wok the letter and glanoed at it. 

“Tdo not know who has dove this,’ 
said shortly, 

“But of one thing lam quite sure-—that 
Miss Walpole never wrote those lines to 
me!" 

Olive’s brown eyes turned to him witha 
look of gratitude, which Sir Mark did not 
faii to observe. 

“And yet the bandwriting is hers," said 
Lady Churston disdainfully. 

“Tam delighted to know that you 
not been weak enough to be duped by 
wiles of a deceitful girl. 

“IT really think this scene has lasted long 
enough. 

“Miss Walpole, will you be kind enough 
to make vour arrangements t& leave Chur- 
ston Hall as s00n a8 possible?" 

“Tam only anxious to do 40,’ 
Olive, through ber sobs, 

She was crying bitterly, and the tempta- 
tion was strong within ber to deny all 
knowledge of the lines. ‘*Please let me go 
at ones, Lady Churston.”’ 

“One moment! said Captain Treherne 
hastily. ‘*You will surely justify yourself, 
Miss Walpole ?”’ 

‘There was a inoiment’s utter stillness. 

They watched ber tace anxiously. 

‘Twice the little treusulous lips parted to 
speak. 

She raised her eyes once to Sir Mark's 
face. 

It was grave set, and stern. 

It was not thus he had looked when 
spoke to Lucia Allan, thought Olive 
sadiv. lle loved her—Lucia, 

Would 
loved hiin—to destory his faith in 
man he loved? 

Ah, no, no—a thousand times no! 

“Well?” said Lady Churston at 


whom 


he. 


have 
the 


replied 


he 
very 


the wo- 


| length. 


‘T have nothing to say,’ replied Olive 
faintly. “Please let ine go now !”’ 


“Did you not write the lines we nave 


| read ?” asked the young officer quite earn- 


| sacrifice. 


estly. 
“Olive, do not go under any misappre- 
hension, any exaygerated notion of  selt- 


“What do you mean, Wilfred ?’’ said his 
mother sharply, While Sir Mark looked = at 


; bliin surprise, 


“What BavV,”’ he answered curtly. 
“Olive, will you not answer, my ques- 
tion ?”’ 


“T wrote the lines,’’ she said 
“Now, If you bave any 
pity, let me go!” 
She turned away with @& passionate yen- 
ture of pain, and went to the door. 
No one spoke or moved until 
Treherne, with some sorrowtul 
his face, opened the door for her, 
She passed out slowly, with her head 
bent and her bauds clasped,feeling as if tie 


brokenly. 


Captain 
regret on 


burden of shatue she had accepted WAS 
greater than she could bear. 
What must they think of her—Sir Mark 


and Captain Treherne ? 

How must they regard her? 

As unimaidenly, bold, forward, trving to 
thrust herself pon @toan who did tot care 
lor ler. 

As being beedless of all the rules, not 
only of ladvlike behavior, but of micdesty. 
Why should sue bear nn? 

She Was mot wpurity. 

She kuew in her inmost heart that she 
Was tnnOcentol aught save a lew micmient s 
weakness, in Which she bad longed for love 
a8 4 Lhirsty seul jongs for water, 

She felt thatany love, even the affeetion 
of atnan she did not eare tor, would be bet- 
ter than none. 

There was someone working ayainst her, 
someone Whe disliked ber—why, she could 


not tell. 
She knew who it was; butshe could mot 
justify bersell, because the justification 


would bring trouble and disappointunent to 
the nan she loved. 

That Sir Mark would have beileved her, 
if Sine had asserted her nuCcence slice ne'er 
doubted. 


He was too true and too loval himself to 
disbelieve her word mut, 1 ber inteoae or 
ritast | pour ast) al Ulve cost of Lucia’s 
priuiiit, } would pain hi nitrite asr 

fo keep silence was all she could 

‘ 
"v 
anda A ‘ SI . 
Olive threw berself up er ed. as 
Arul ber tears were not all bitter ; 





feeling that in her great love she could do 
a little for him seothed her. 

Hearing the littio clock in her bhed-room 
chime out two, Olive started up and began 
hurriedly to take her clothes from the 
drawers dnd wardrobe, and arrange them 
in ner trunks, her tears dropping fast the 
while among tbe folds of dresses and 
tinanties, 

It was hard to go, although, as she had 
said, she had not been too bappy at Chur. 
ston Hall ; still it bad been home for a tew 
weeks, and it contained notonly the man 
she loved, but the only person who loved 
ber—Violet Churston ; and it was only now 
that she was going trom her that she re- 
cognized how precious the child's love and 
syinpathy were. 

Vio,et would be sorry; but she would 
write to her sometimes, and perbape give 
her some news of Sir Mark. 

Suddenly the thought struck her thatshe 
was going—where ? 

W here could she gu ? 

How could she return to the friend with 
whom she had stayed after her tatber’s 
death, and who had procured her Lady 
Churston’s appointinent, with such @ bur- 
den of shame and disgrace as she bore 
now ? 

W here could she go? 

Oniy to London, to trv to obtain another 
kituation there—at an office perhaps—she 
did not know how or where; but she 
thought London was the most likely place, 
and she would go there. 

Then she took out ber purse and counted 
its contents with feverish haste. 

At this moment there caine a knock at 
the door, and, thrusting the little porte- 
monnate into ber pocket, Olive said, “Come 
in,’’ trying to hide her tlushed, tear-stained 
face turned away froin the intruder, who 
proved to be the school-room maid, 

“If you please, Miss Walpole,’ she said, 
“T think Miss Violet is not atll well. Bhe 
save ber headache is worse, and begs you 
will go to her."’ 

“IT will come at once,’ replied Olive, 
starting up; and, while the glanced in as 
tonishinent round the room and at the pre- 

marations for departure, Olive burried to 
iolet’s room, 

The child was lving on the little chintz 
covered sofa in her bed-rooim, looking 
flushed and heated, her eyes unusually 
bright, and the litthe hands, which Olive 
took tenderiyv in hers, burning with fever. 

“My head aches, and my throat,’’ said 
Violet wearily. “Oh, Olive darling, do 
something forme! Itmakes me feel so 
bad,."’ 


(ireatly alarmed, Olive sent to Lady Chur- 


_ston,and DoctorW righton, being fortunately 


it be Olive’s part—Olive, who | 


COLD parslon, ALY | 


in the house, came at once,and looked very 
grave as he stood by the sofa, with Violet's 
little wrist between his tingers, 

When he went down-stairs he was for 
some time taking to Lady Churston; and, 
on going away, he said he would return 
again in the evening. 

All that afternoon Olive sat in the little 
chair by Violet's bed, with ber arms su 
porting the child as she lay,and bathing the 
aching head, 

Two or threetiines Sir Mark came in, 
looking anxious and uneasy ; but he said 
little, and Lady Churston did not come, for 
Doctor Wrighton had not yet decided from 
what malady the child was suffering, and 
Ib mmight be infeetious, 

Late in the afternoon Captain Treherne 
came in, his face rather paler than usual, 
and bis tuanoer grave and embarassed, 

He had come tosay good-bye, as his leave 
was out, and he was obliged to rejoin his 
regiinent the following day. 

Olive looked up at hin for a moment with 
wistrul eyes, but he avoided meeting her 
glance, and ben € over Violet,who gave blip 
a languid fitful sinile, 

‘rood-bye, little girl. Make 
get well,” he said cheerily. “T 
isonly an excuse for 
look «Oo well 

“Will you be coming back soon, Will?” 
the child said in ber languid tones, ‘1 hope 
you will.” / 

“[ do not know, 
I hope so Loo, he 
‘“o0d-bve, dear ; 
Botnet 


haste and 
believe it 
being petted. You 


Violet. Perhaps. Yea, 
answered conufusedty. 
bea yood yvirl, and wrnhe 
(;00d-bye, Miss War 


tr Thies lies, 


He put out his hand and took hers for a 
moment; then, dropping it, be turned and 
Jeft the re while Olive towed her head 
Upon the Dilluow beside \ iolet, and tried te 
ehoke back the sobs, whieh would come in 
spite of effort; and, When she raised her 
head, Sir Mark and Doctor Wrighton were 
Irn Liae ret. 


in, 


That oight the household was seared and 
anxious, and it was said among them that 
Miss Violet had searlet fever: that Doetor 
Wriyhton feared that it would be a bad il) 
ness; that her ladyship, Miss Allan, and 
Miss Flossie were going to leave the house 
the following morning, in dread of in 
fection ; that a nurse was coming from @ 
London fever-bospital; but that Miss Violet 
would not jet Miss Walpole leave ber for a 


noment, and that Sir Mark was ypoing to 

sceomi pany bis Stepinother to Brighton. 
Onee that evening Sir Mark tet Olive as 

she caine from ber own room, having 


manged her dress fora cool print wrapper. 
‘Are you pradent in thus exposing your 


self?’ he asked yvently and wrave!y ‘The 
ever will bea very infectious oe 
I ain not afraid,’ she answered simply. 
‘Whiy should I be? (;o0d-utght and 
Y l-bve, Sir Mark, as y i are he K 
t ‘ 
a 
as 2 
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THE PRICE HE PAID. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A MYSTERIOUS 
LOVER,” “MY FIRST PATIENT," 
“prec., ETC. 


CHAPTER VIIL—[conTiInugp.] 


FE inquires into the syinptomns of 
H Owen's malady with a serious min. | 


uteness that betokens deep anxiety. 

“You should bave given up long before,” 
he remarka, 

“Not have done s0,.what do you advise 
now, Doctor Frere?’ 

“You must rest, of course, set aside al! 
cares and anxieties, and have some goud 
nursing.’ . 

Owen sipiles curiously, but maker no re- 
ply. 

The Doctor adda, “Mra. Gritnsdale must 
take vouin band, Did she come down to 
Mountelair with vou?” 

“No. And if Lever get well it inust be 
without Hilda's assistance.”’ 

“What do vou mean, Owen?" 

“Siniply that we have parted forever ; 
and as surely as though adeed of separation 
had been drawn up and signed. Hilda lett 
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she loves to sharpen ber sparkling wit in 
conversation “itu them. 

Pretty women are present also, and Hilda 
moves grandly about amongst them, fully 
conscious thet her stately figure and pale 
handsome face will compare tavorably 
with the proudest, youngest beauty there, 

Little does she think of that silent cbain- 
ber at Mountelair, 
Death is already bovering with outstretched 
wits. 

The wintry wind is howling amongst the 
trees near the Hall, with a iow eerie sound 
as though it is fast putting on its strength, 
land tneans to rave and rage in storin ere 

long. 
| A desolate view isthere from the win- 
dows, for the sky is heavy and 





wrass, the trees, and bushes are sprinkled 
with snow. 
Dear old Mrs. Grimsdale sits at the ~vin- 
dow, and silently wipes away her tears, 
She looks ten years older than she did a 
week ago, froin tatigue and anxiety, for she 
knows now that she caunot keep Owen 
much longer with her. 
Owen has been lying silent so long that 
she thinks he is asleep, 
But suddenly he raises himself from the 
| pillow, and asks if the answerto the tele- 
grain bas come, 
“Not yet, Owen, 


Doctor Frere pr mised 


me some months ago in hot anger.’ ¢ to bring it the inoment it arrived. 


“Husb—lbusi! Don't tell me fainily se. 
erets, 

“Your mother tnust come here and stay 
with you,’ replies Doctor Frere, biding his 
surprise and emotion with an effort. 


“Yos, she will come, | know, Poor old 
mother! 

“TI bave not been as attentive to her of 
late vears as | ought to bave been. I gave 


up friends, poace, all jor Hilda, and she bas 
forsuken ine!’ 

There is such intensity of despair in 
Owen's toanner that the Doctor changes the 
subject at once, draws lis attention to his 
bodily ailinentsand adipinisters a soothing 
drauy it. 

Owen's nother comes at once to Mount- 
clair, and takes her place by bis bedside. 
She stooths his pillow with her wrinkled 
hands, mningles her white curls with his 
dark glossy bair as she stoops over him = to 
press his lips, and sheds bitter tears in se- 
oret over the life fast ebbing away. 

For ere imany days have elapsed it) is 


known through all DBlithside that Owen 
Grimeadatle bas come boine to Mounteclair to 
die. 

(ireat is the consternation in his native 
place. 


This illness of bis upsets 
ries, for they ace proud of Owen, and 
on him asa yreat suceess from who 
dertul things tuav be expected, 

He bas already won great prizes ine life, 
and has not yet had thine to enjoy thems, 
Wiy should he suecauib inthe very prime 
of manhood, and go down tothe grave in 
the midst of his DOrilliant career ? 


people's theo. 
look 
wonh- 


So the neighbors argue duo their wari 
Byliipathy. 

Doctor Frere stands by Owen's bedside 
one afternoon with a more than usually 
anxious brow, 

He fluds remedies of no avail, the faint 


glimmer of bope Chat once appeared is fast 
dying out, and the patient's weakness is in- 
Creasitip. 

“Owen, your wife ought to be here.”’ 

The sick man starts, and looks up witha 
pitiful sadness in bis eves, 

‘Hilda will not come.’ 

“She must, and shall! Give ine leave to 
try ny powers of persuasion i 

“Try, if vou wish; butthe attempt will 
be vain.” 

Doctor Frere sends off a telegram at once 
with the hope that [Iilda may vetarrive be- 
fore the end Gomes, 

When the telegram reaches” Brussels, 
Mra. Charles Mountelair and tlilda are just 
stepping into a carriage, to goto a dinuer- 
party at a Crerian Count’s house 

Hilda is, a8 usual, 
She ho \ her boucuet 
catlely fiyers is 
paper. 

She stands fora 
Gontents. 

Her cousin, who is already seated in the 
marriage, Wonders at her delay, and calls 
out from the window 

‘What is Keeping vou, Hilda? 
be late.” 

“Read this telegram, and 
you think of mm” 

“ els it from vour husband?” 

“No, from Doctor Frere, the village sur- 
geon at Blithside.”’ 

OW bat siiall vou'do Hilda?” 

“T bardlv know, Perhaps this is merely 
a plan to frighten me, They want to get 
me back, no doubt.”’ 

“If that is your impression, telegraph | 
back to sav vou can’t yo.” 

“T think that may be the best plan. I'll 
say I will return next week, if Owen is no 
better.”’ 

“Pon'’t be long about it. 
telegram with vour peneil, aud 
the boy. 


dressed, 
deli 
the 


ey pits teiv 
ind fan in her 
reads 


proved shie 


moment pondering its 


We shall 


tell me what 


Scribble off the 
give it wo 


“Itis horrid to keep people waiting for 
dinner, and the ¢ es wi) be furious {" 

Hilda writes rreply then steps into the 
carriage, looking Suy vy beautiful in 
her rich dress and sayy ré rroarmeuts, 

Nirs. ‘ } ries M s mounting 

7 » 

; . 
nm ‘ 

She shakes off r , “s when 
giie reucbes Lig way ype ¥y, ana ever Has 
she beeu SO fascinating as On that eveu 


loys. 
Men of brilliantintellect are 


here, and | 





) are round hitn, and, though it is 


Hours pass away, and lage in the evening 
the Doctor softly opens the door of jhe 
gick-rooin, 

Owen again starts up, 

‘Has the answer come?” 

“We willtalk of that presently, Owen. 
Hlow have you been getting on since 1 saw 
you last?" 


where the Angel of 


laden, the | 


“Come nearer, Nellie. Iocan bardly see 
you; and I want so much to tell you] have 
been thinki@g of what you told ine once. I 
remneu, ber the words; they are growing 
clearer and louder; they are ringing in my 
ears, and sounding in my brain. 

“*The love of money is the——’ how does 
it go on ?”’ 

Owen's words come out with painful 


gasps. 

‘They all strain their ears to catch them, 
and now he seers distressed, aud looks ap- 
pealingly at Nellie. 

Sie wipes away her tears, and says in a 
low clear voice— 

“The loveaf money is the root of all 
evil.’ 

**That is it, Nellie! 
cold water to Give me some drink, 
Nellie.”’ 

And 80 it comes to pass that it is Nellie 
who offers him bis last refreshment; it is 
her band that lies tor a moment like a flut- 
tering bird on his brow, and it is ber trein- 
bling lipsthat tell bim where torgiveness 
and peace are to be sought. 

As the pale gray dawn comes into the 
room, an awtul hush steals over them all ; 
and Doctor Frere, treading softly, goes to- 
wards the bed and lays his band gently on 
the closed eyes, and they Know all is over. 

Nellie, her father, and Alec return to 
Blituside in the early morning,and the girl 
draws her hood closely over*her face to hide 
her tear-diintned eyes and pale cheeks, 

As they enter by the gardep gate,the bell 
of the old church begins to wll forth its 
deep tones, 

Alee presses Nellie’s hand softly, but 
does pot urge her to speak. 


me. 





| 


“What does Hilda say? Is she coming | 
home ?” 
“She is not coming just vet; we must 


’ 


have patience, 
‘Not vet? She will be too late, too late! 


She said it was all ‘too late,’ when she lett 
ine." 
Owen falls back on the pillow, and his 


eves close, but his mother sees slow tears 
are stealing down his wasted cheeks—steal- 
ing down, pitifully, quietly, as though bis 
anguish is too deep for words; and, while 
he lives,he never mentions his wife’s nap 
again. 

“Where is Neilie Frere? 
mother; IT want to see her,” 

Owen's wish is a command to those who 
late and 
the storm is still boiding high revel, whist- 
ling round the gables and shrieking down 
the chimneys, a nessenger is #ent to the 
Doctor's house at Blithside, 

They are all assembled in the old-fash- 
joned, low-ceiled parlor, and the bright fire 
Hashes out upon a happy tamily party. 

The bovs have been bard at work with 


Send for her, 


their books, asa goodly display of well- 
Used volumes on the table proclainis, 
Mrs. Frere is putting away her work- 


basket,and deelaring it 18 time for all “yood | 
people tor be ln teed.” 
Bat Alee Moore,whois sketching a draw- 





ing for Nelhe’s serap-book, laughingly 
pleads fora little longer ‘ 
Nellie seconds bis request. 
gaged to be married now, 

Alec is partuer with Doctor Frere, 

To look at Din now, one would say that, 
though he was rather slow in 4 
through the stayes that lead from = boy's 
awkwardness to inan’s pobility, the result 
has been tavorable. 


Hie nas developed into a splendid speci- 
' men of the genus hows, 
iis faee has yprown thoughtful, a band- 


soine light brown beard gives a softer look 
to his-teutures, and lis tnanoers have 
cone tnore refined and qureter, 

Nellie Frere is altered also, 

She is charining still,ber blue eves are as 
eloquent, ber sinle as sweet, her heart in- 
hocent as ever, 

Her long-ago 


be- 


experience has doubtless 


dashed touch of the romanee out of ber life | 


and though she loves Alec with wartn= af- 
fection, she is not to be blamed because her 
heart yives a great throb, and her 
comes pallid, when the 
froin Owen, 

“What is the matter, my darling?” 
Alec in alarin. 


face be- 


INeCSSapye 


indulgenee, and | 
‘They are en- | 





getting | 


| 
| 


arrives | 


asks | 


“Owen Grimsdale isdving, and has ex- | 


pressed “aA Wish to see ine, 


“You tnust go then ; don’t hesitate a mio- | 
| 


ment.” 
“Will vou go to Mountelair with me?" 
“OF course T will, Do not get agitated, iny 
love! We will start at onee.”’ ; 
Mrs. Frere has been looking from = the 
hal! door, and lamenting that Nellie must 
nol yo out in such weather, and so late, 


| 


“They tight bave seut a carriage for you | 


I think,’ she says, 

“There was noone to suggest it, I sup- 
pose. I will take care of Nellie,” answers 
Alec. 


“Yes, help ine to be strong,” whispers the | 


girl. 

*You Know where truer strength than 
mine is te be found,” he whispers back. 

lt iwindeeda bitter night. 

The rain patters on Nellie'’s hood,the wind 
drives the branches avainst her face as sie 
clings to Als and tries to pick 
wav through the Slippery snow, 

The trees crash and sway, huyge branches 


. rr > ) j 
rudely t nom by the 


cS arin, 


her 


aie ie in their 
pathway; and thus, amldst the solemn 
[f storin, the gioou f nmiaht Nellie tor the 
‘ t¢ x M ‘ 
~ _ ~ wa UN 9 w 
' ‘ } . 
Mrs “ < 
le vatching the pa 


Mrs. Griinsdale draws Nellie towards her 
and presses a kias on her chill lips, 

“I knew you would come, tiny child!” 
Owon opens bis eyes wearily, 


He watches ber yo upstairs,and he knows 
she has gone to her own room to weep for 
Owen Grimsdale. 


No want of Jealty to Alec Moore is there 


in those tears, though she dves lament the 
love of her youth—the one ‘who bas passed 
outot sight while the noon-day sun of man- 
hood still illuimines his brow, 





CHAPTER IX. 


ILLDA keeps her word, and returns to 
Moupteclair in a week, but she arrives 
I] at an unpropitious moment. 

Hier husband's funeral is going out of the 
wide-spread gates, and ber coachinan is ob- 
liged to draw up by the roadside to allow 
the procession to pass. 

“What lady is that?’ asks old Mr. Grims- 
dale, who has caught a momentary glitnpse 
ot Hilda. 

“It is Owen's widow,’ 
Jrere gravely. 

“What can we do ? Shall we stop ?” asks 
tbe lawyer, rising from his seat. 

“We cannot delay the funeral—Mrs. 
Grimsdaie night not be pleased even if we 
did; she bas come too late.”’ 

Another echo ot the sorrowful words 
“too late,’ which shadow so many of life's 
experiences, 

Hilda is, of course, greatly shoxked, and 
declares herself quite overcome by the sad 
event. 

She drives on to the darkened home, and 
finds the servants awe-struck by what has 
happened. 

Their commotion is only increased by her 
arrival. 

She draws out her lace-trimmed hand ker- 
chief and presses it to her eves as she ques. 
tions thei minutely about all particulars, 
Then she goes up to her favorite boudoir 
with Lowed head. Does a feeling of re- 
inorse come over her at the moment? Does 
she remember her vow that she would 
never live at Mountelair with Owen ? They 
inet at the gates as he was leaving it forever 
and perhaps a pang of regret may reach her 


, 


replies Doctor 


Money has mocked | 
paths wet with half-melted sleet, and the | me—all iny wealth is not worth thatcup of 


delay isonly short, and your fortune wil! 
accuinulate all the more: you will be a rich 
widow some day, Hilda.” 

Mrs. Gritnsdale understands what her 
cousin means, and in her own heart con- 
fesses that she really did not play her cards 
well,and what the result will be she cannot 
at all understand. 

Yet report does well for her. 

One evening, at a large party, she meets 
Captain Henderson. 

At first she imagines thisto be a mere 
chance vecurrence, but he soon explains to 
her that he has followed her to Brussels, 
and has at last succeeded in gaining intro- 
ductions to moet of the people with whom 
she visits, and so they will once more meet 
in society. Thusthe old intimacy is re- 
newed. 

Hilda cannot be ungrateful forthe value 
Harry sets on her acquaintance, and, to tell 
the truth, she is glad to see her old friend 
again, glad to find her attractions still have 
power to lure. 

He isa gay, polished man of the world, 
who has seen wuch of lile in its various 
phases. 

He has one peculiarity about him—he is 
always in money difficulties. 

Again and again his fatner had helped 
him. 

Of late that recourse has stopped, for the 
old man has refused to advance any more 
money, or to pay any more debts. 

- So Harry Henderson turns his thoughts 
in another direction. 

He has always liked Hilda as much as it 
was in his nature to like any one, and now 
that she isa rich widow he determnines she 
shall be his wife. 

He presses his suit so vigorously, not in- 
deed meeting with inuch obstacle, or many 
rebufts,that nine months after Owen’s death 
they are engaged, and in a few weeks inore 
they are married. 

Captain Henderson prides himself on ap- 
pearing disinterested. 

“If I were not so, Hilda, 1 should say, 
wait until the twelve months are over, but 
no, darling, we will not delay. 

**Let ine call you mine, ere the inysteries 
of your future are unveiled.” 

Hilda consents, and they go to London 
for their wedding-trip, with the view of 
proceeding to Mountclair, as soon as ad- 
nission there 18 thrown open to them, 

Harry urges their going down to hear the 
will read, but Hilda bas not forgotten Mrs. 
Charles Mountelair’s opinion that she has 
not played her cards well, and, with a kind 
of presentinent, protests against the plan. 

“She shall hear the news soon enough,”’ 
she says, with a sigh. 

And so they did. 

In due time a letter arrives froin the soli- 
citor, revealing the facts of the will. 

Hilda learns that, with the exception of 
small legacies to old iriends and servants, a 
moderate sum to his father, tive hundred 
thousand poundseach to his executors, the 
whole of Owen's accuinulated property is 
bequeathed to charity. 

Her marriage-settlement is the only part 
of Owen’s fortane she will ever touch. | 

Mountelair, with its vast rooms, its airy 
corridors, and its pleasant surroundings, is 
to be turned into a hospital, and the bulk 
ot Owen’siinmense wealth is to be used to 
endow the hospital with unbounded liber- 
ality. 

Ounce Owen had longed and craved for a 
home with Hilda at Mountelair, and she 
had refused to grant his wish, and now it is 
forever closed to her in return. 

The wretchedness of his married life 
must have sunk deeply into his heart, ere 
he could bave contemplated so bitter a re- 
tribution. 

There is one important 'clause, however, 
in the will, and itis that, if Hilda is still 





that she was not with him = before. Haunt 
ing metnories sometimes assail those who 
have failed in their duty to the departed ! 

Ere long ruinors are rife at Blithside. 
People say Owen Grritnsdale left strict in- 
structions that his will is not to be opened | 
for twelve months, and that his widow is | 
furious when she hears of it. 

She has no wish to have her wings clip- 
ped in that fashion, and makes a protest 
against it. 

But the law is inexorable. 

Mountelair is again to be shut up to the 
“bats and moths” for a period, and Hilda's 
marriage-settlement of fonrbundred a year 
will be paid by the solicitor. 

W hen all this is made ciear to her, Hilda 
puts aside ber heavy crape veil and sweep- 
ing erape skirts, and revokes the order she 
wave for a costly sculptured marble monu- 
inent to Owen's memory, and in high dud- 
geon goes back to Brussels, 

Mrs. Charies Mountelair is greatly sur- 
prised at her unexpected return. 

It seeins So Strange that the rich widow 
should leave ber beautiful hoine and come 
t) comparatively confined apartments. 
Hilda begins to explain— 

“But Mountelair is shut up; only a ser- 
vant or two there to open the windows,and 
keep out the damp.” 

“How strange, Hilda! Didn’t your hus- | 
band know how dear the place is to you, | 
aud that vou would be bappier there than 
In any other spot in the world ?”’ | 

‘To tell the truth, Ciarice, I gave bim no | 
reason to suppose 80. Since poor papa’s 
death I even refused tol.ve there.” 


“And vou have only your imarriage-~set- 
tlement ?’’ 
‘That is all; and Hilda's pale, classical 
atures ure linged With eep criuison that 
7 - ~ esse 
Mrs. ( . “u M ° lers « 
s t ‘ ny es i 
firin oracular Vv ce 
My dear, you did not ‘play your cards 
well.’ 


‘*Those rich clever men speak and act | 


after they are dead. But never mind, tne 


unmarried .t the end of a year alter Owen's 
death, she is to enjoy the property during 
her life, and the arrangements about the 
bospital are not to be put into force until 
after her death. 

Hilda glances over the paper with a wild- 
ly throbbing heart, then hands it to her 
husband in silence. 

He reads it also, and,with a face on which 
indignation, bewilderment, and disappoint- 
ment appear by turn, exclaims— 

“How then ain Ito pay my debts? A 
prey plight this absurd will of your late 
1usband plunges me in!’ 

“Was it with a view of paying off your 
debts with Owen's money you warried me, 
Captain Henderson ?” 

“Weil, there is no use in mincing mat- 
ters. 

“Iam plunged in pretty deep waters— 
over ‘head-and-ears’ 1n debt; and 1 should 
not have been jool enough to ask you to 
mnarry ine, unless I thought you would- 
bave a good fortune,” he replies candidly. 

“Why did you not tell ine this before 2” 

“Did you require the telling, Hilda? 
Don't you recollect the reason we did not 
marry when you and I were young ? 

“IT had no fortune, neither had you, and 
my pay basnever been enough to keep 
me. 

“And now, like fools of older 
have inarried too nuch in haste. 
waited a vear 4s 

“T wasin no hurry, sir: it was your mad 
veheimence,’’ interrupts Hilda, with intense 
indignation. 

“Ha, ha! 


date, we 
Had we 





You did not call it mad haste 


then! 
‘You seemed to hate delav as much as I 
did,’’ Harry returns, with bitter sarcasin. 
The toue annovs Hilda as nuch as tne 
. s. 
~ vnes r ‘* 4 SWweens 
} the ro With an air of offended 
She shuts herseif in her chamber, and 


weeps burning, passionate tears, 
W as this the nan she once deemed su 
| perior to Owen Grimadale ? 
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Poor Owen would bave laid the wealth of 
the worid at her feet bad he possessed it, 
and yet she Lad spurned him and nearly 
broken his heart. 

How long she remains there in heragony 
of remorse she cannot tell, but by-and-by 
she hears Harrv enter the room and softly 
call her by name. 

He raises her from the pillow of the sofa 
in which her tace js buried, and,though she 
resists at first, he draws her drooping head 
towards hit, 

“We know the worst now, Hilda, and 
there is no use in making a moan about it, 
Quarreling with each other is not the way 
to mend matters. Come, wife of mine, let 
us do the best we can.”’ 

Hiida ventures to look up at him now. 
“Let us make a fresh start inthe world,and 
let us help each other; our interests areone 
now,” he urges soothingly. 

In another minute Hilda’s proud head is 
resting on her husband's shoulder, their 
ha.ids are clasped together,and her passion- 
ate tears give place to stniles,as he calls her 
by all the endeavoring terins he can think 
of, 

“I vote we go back to the Continent 
again, Hilda. Wecean live cheaper there 
than in England, and so much won’t be ex- 

ected of us.”’ 

“Perhaps that will be the best plan, 
Harry.”’ 

“Yes,and we shan’t exactly be be beggars 
afterall. You have your tnarriaze-settle- 
ment; | have my pay. It would be all 
rightif we could get rid of those confound- 
ed difficulties.” 

“Will you promise me never to get into 
debt any wore?” she asks, 


“Never again, Hilda Trust me for 
that.’ f ! 

“Then we will live on little or pothing 
until every penny is paid off, How inuch 


inv life has been embittered by debts!” 

Harry accepts his wife’s suggestion, and 
laughs at the idea of brilliant Hilda living 
on little or nothing. 

But he finds she isin ‘earnest. The ex- 
periment of econoiny isto be tried forth- 
with, and a large slice of their income is to 
be appropriated to discharge encuinbrances, 
And so they retire to a small town in Italy, 
and cast their lot amongst strangers who, 
never having heard of their expectations, 
will not be able to taunt them with want of 
success. 

- 7 * * * * 


Blithside ‘s looking its best 
May morning. 

There isa holiday glow on the people’s 
faces; tie very children, in their clean 
dresses and new hats, ure in a whirl ot ex- 
citeinent. 

The old chureh bells are pealing merrily, 
the streets are alive with carriages, which 
rattle up quickly from the railway-station, 
Flags wave from the windows, banners 
flatter froin house-tops, wreaths of flowers, 
triumphal arches, and evergreens have 
turned the whole place, for the nonce, into 
avery garden of delight, and the bright 


one bright 


blue of heaven looks down sinilingly on 
all. 

What is going on—a wedding? 

Hardly such excitement, even for an 
event of that kind, though, when Nellie 


Frere and Aiec Moore were tnarried only a 
few months ago, there was great rejoicing 
at Blithside. 

The nob'e hospital of Mountcelair is to be 
opened on this day. 

A royal prince and a bishop have come to 
agaist at the ceremony. 

The committee appointed to get the house 
altered into its present use have worked 
well, and now the arrangements are spien- 
didly complete, and the list of applicants 
for admission is crowded. 

Were the place ten times as large,it would 
be filled. 

Alec Moore has been appointed physician 
to the Institution, and it is sure to be 
managed when he is at its head. 

First comes an imposing ceremony ; then 
English-like, fellows a dejeuner in the 
stately roows of the Hall. 

Amongst the zuests is Nellie Moore, seat- 
ed by ner husband's sine, and with old Mr. 
Grimsdale and her tather opposite. 

Nellie is dressed in the softest gray 
with bonnet and feather of the same 
and some pink rose-buds are in her 
Her quiet grace and sweet looks 
Inany observing eves. 

She is all unconscious 
sbe wins, and cares only that 
she is chariwiing. 

Her eves are perhapsa little nore thought- 
fulthan usual, for sé remembers poor 
Owen, once the mnaster of this grand place, 
and now lying cold and still in Blithside 
echurehyard. 

But this is no time tor mournful reverie. 
The royal prince is making @ speech, and 
ladies smile, their eves sparkle, their 
feathers flutter as with gratified 


silk, 


beit. 
attract 


of the adipiration 
Alec thinks 


tuily turned coinplimment in his speech. 
‘Then more speeches foliow, the place is 
thrown open to inspection, and the whole 
party saunter through the wards and long 
egrridors, 
Ainidst pleasant sounds and sights, the 
Mountelair [stitution is thus dedicated to 
the purpose of relieving suffering nuinanity; 


and bvy-and-by Owen (‘(rritusaale will be 


talked of as one of the benefactors of lis 
aye by those poor stricken ones Who oO 
Mountelair sick and despairing, and com 
forth again for fresh strug Ss im the rid 

scl i, heaied anda § 

is 
i —_—<—=—— 
An Owgego, N. i., Rome s 


iners, having borrowed 2% rou ‘ 
eloped with and wa8S inarried to a 
his love, aged lo, recentiv. 


well |} 





tint, | 


vanity ; | 


thev have taken to themselves Some skil- | 
j , and sie tried to aus er 


Bessie. 


BY RANDALL W. BAYLE. 








T wasawarm, bright day, and pretty 
Bessie Willis looked longingly out from 
her window in the great botel with a 

home-sick feeling at her heart. 

“T wish I could go out,” she said, softly, 
to herself. “I wish dared go vut alone, for 
Herbert never thinks of ine any more than 
he would of a statue set in a niche.” 

Herbert was ber brother, lodging in 
soine reinote room of that saine big house, 
and sometimes she would scarcely see him 
for days together. 

They were all slone in the world, this 
bright young sister, and her merry-learted 
careless brother. 

There had been a very little property left 
them when their parents died, and as ‘soon 
as Herbert was twenty-one years of age, he 
sold it, and taking the proceeds, with his 
sister in charge, was only eager lo wake bis 
fortune in the world, 

He thought he could easily obtain some 
pleasant and lucrative situation. 

But situations were not so easily found, 





and prudent, practical little Bessie knew 
that their small fortune was wasting slowly 
week by week, 

She knew it was useless to talk of this to 
Herbert. 

It only fretted and annoyed him, and he | 
told her often what 4 paity speck it would | 
all be, couipared with the wealth he was 
going to accuinulate. 

So she drew farther away from him, and | 
only answered his inerry**Good-night, sis,” 
with a pleading sinile, or a yrateful nod. 

Sut this Sunday siie was so tired and 
lonely, she wondered if she could not’ win | 
Herbert's attention for a little while. | 

They did not even sit at the same table 
in the long dining-rooin, for Herbert had 
grown inttinate with a party of young gene | 


tleman who boarded there, and there were 
no ladies at their table. 

But thinking of the dear old home, and 
of how long it was since they had talked 
together, Bessie wrote her brother a little | 


note, and stealing down to the dining-roowu | 
just belore it was time for the bell, she laid 
it close to his plate. 

As she took her-own place beside old | 
Mrs. Vanders, she tailed to notice that | 
some of the peopie at the other table had 
changed places, and a strauge gentleman, 
with a stern, pale face, had taken her pote 
frou under the edge of his plate. 

He read the name on Lhe cutside—“IHER- | 
BERT,” and looking very much puzzled, 
putit into his vest pocket, 

While waitity for tie dessert,lie took the 
little mussive out again, and sercening it by 
an apparently careless arrangement of lis | 
napkin, read— 


| 


“DEAR HERBERT—I would like to see | 
some of the churches, if vou do not) iuind | 
taking mein iny winter dress. I-will wait | 


for you in the parlour. Please coine up im- 
mediately alter dinner, and I will have iny 
hat on, and be all ready to start. 
“Yours, lovingly, 
** bessie,”’ 


“Tt is evidently a mistake,”’ the man said 
to himself, **bulshow to rectify it I dw mot 
know.”’ 

So he went upto the parlor with a sort of | 
guilty feeling. 
‘There was the sweet faced girl he 
secn al the table, just fastening ber lat. 

She did not notice bitmn, but presentiy a 
group of young gentlemen came in,and the 
sweet face brigntened visibly, aS the = yirl 
stepped forward, saying 

“Are you going, Herbert? 
my note ?” 

‘Note!’ one of the youny men said. 
have seen no note.”’ 

“Allow ine, please,”’ sugyested the 
stranger, taking the note froin his pocket. 

“Mr. Herbert!’ said one of the young 
men, in a respectful tone. 

“1 found this letter beside iny plate, and 
as my name is really Herbert, the idea did 
not occur to me that anyone else could bear 
the saine mame at the table. Allow 
me now to deliver the perplexing IISSIVE 
to Its rigntiul owner. 

“And that is ine, I také it,’* said Ef 
Willis, laughing merrilv. “Here, 6 
you know wy triends, Wilson and Waters, 
and this is Mr. Hervert; iy Miss 
W illis.”’ 

Mr. Herbert bowed, and Bessie said, as 
Herbert twirled the note in bos tigers 

“Can't vou go with ie, bert ?° 

“Tain afraid not to-night, pigeon, 
the slightiv hesitating answer. 

“Weil, never inind,” she said, aropping 
her wistiul eyes, and loosening her suaWwi. | 

After a few tore careless, vordsa 
the young gentlemen went together 
but Mr. Herbert lingered. 

fie spoke some pieasant words to Bessie 
filtn Willi aA Steady 
voce but she was tlinkting how | nig and 
Jonely the evening would seem in her little 
root Up-Slairs. 


bad 


Did you tind 


se] ' 


Sairies 
roert 
ss 


SusSLer, 


Was 


polite 


our 


| You are disappoited,’ he said, yently. 
| And sie answered 
‘Con, [ aut foolish, | know; but my 
brother 1S always busy and happy wit tits 
fricnds, be Goes not tuluk of ine. 
There is achurch near here, lif “i4 1, 
| referring to Ler note: ‘only the next cor- 
I r L, $ta..4¢ 4 peep al 
- rew up her shawl a, i, ands ! 
‘ 4 A 
tones gan seemed & 1@01 
| ent r. 


there. 

They went in quietly, and took a seat in 
a vacant pew. 

Something Inthe hushed and hoiv charm 
touched Bessie's home-sick heart,and drop- 
ping her face upon her bands, she wept 
quietly. 

It was a curious position fora grave and | 
dignitied bachelor to find himself in. 

Sitting beside a strange young lady,bear- 
ing her sob, and yet Knowing what 
coinfort to offer her. 

Presently she raised her head and siniled. 

“Please let's go out,” she said. “I do 
not want to stay here any longer.” 

Sothevy went out again into the cool 
Spring air, and Bessie talked of her old 
bome ; of her mother, who Was one of the 
Sweetest and kindest of women; of her 
present loneliness, and by-and-by, of Her- 
bert, her handsome, cheery brother, of 
whom she was so proud, 

“He ought to be a very happy 
bave a sister so devoted to hii,” 
man. 

“Everybody loves him,” was the en- 
thusiastic reply. ‘But, ob,”’ and her voice 
fell again, “he does not know anything 
about money. He'is paving out all we 
have, and making no provision for the tu- 
ture. Ele pays vow more than three pounds 


It wasearly yet, and few people were | 
! 


fellow to 
asid the 


a week for our board, and he ought not 
to.”’ 

“But whatean he do?" asked Mr. Her 
bert. 

“T want him to take twoor three roots 
unturnished, and let me keep house. It 
would give ine sotnething to do, and = be 
ever 80 much cheaper to us,” 

The man simled at her womanly plans, 
and said— 

“You are right, chold, very right. Mean 
while, what is your brother doing,”’ 

“TI do not know,” she said in a very low 
voice, “Tl am afraid not tiueh of any 
thing.”’ 

‘Well, we will see about that,’’ was the 
reply ‘but there is a house in Fort Street, 
where the people are going abroad on the 
first of May, and someone tmiust stay there 


during their absence, 

“There is a good housekeeper there, and 
vou and your brother can have whatever 
rooins vou please ‘4 

“Oh, sir!’ interrupted Bessie, “are you 
in 6arnest 2? Can we really have a home 2" 

“Cortainly, child ; and [do not wonder 





you long for ahome aiter isolated life in 
that yreat hotel. 
*Buottotell the truth, I went from the 


Fort Street house down there to board be 
cause 1 wasso confoundedly tired of parties, 


and receptions, and flummimery that [did 
not care astraw for. Twill go back and 
take nny old room forthe sumuner.”’ 

“Can you?) Will your trends be wil- 
ling ?”’ 

The man laughed, | 

“My friends never dictate to ine,” he | 
said; ‘but we are talking too much busi- 


ness for Sunday,” 

The girl grew thoughtful again, but when 
they went up the steps together,and parted 
at the door, lier lace Was radiant with a new 
light. 


She was yotng to have a home, she and 
Herbert. 
The great house was beautiful to look 
, upon, but the upper story had never been | 


furnished, 

Here Bessie setup ber housenold shrine, 
and gatherrd ber home-like treasures about 
her. And her brother and Mr. Herbert 
came Cvory evening to chat awhile, to pro 


pose a ride or plan some pleasant ex 
ecursin. 

Hlerbert had gone to work in earnest, his 
ainbition bad taken a tangible lorm, and 


Bessie fretted uo more about the future, 

Sutone day, the summer had passed 
away, and the autuiin,was waniny late,she 
Said, suddenl y— 

“Mr. Hlerbert, when your 
back, who forimerly lived here, 
want their house of course. We 
be inaking s0t~e preparation lo leave.oughit 
we not?” 

“Oh, no,’ he answered, Phey 
home a month ago, afd are tivity mote 
where,”’ 


friends 
they 
oiurht to 


CoOUle 


will 


mule 


“But what do they purpose to do with 
their house 7?’ 

“Well, they don’t own it. To tell the 
truth, Bessie, Lown it, and To purpose tos 


give it to my Wile ior w bridal j téeesertal. 
“To your wife!” 
Bessie'’s face yrew pale as she spoke. 


“Yes, if she would like it. Tell ime, 
little woinan—it is vou T want toriny wile 
—would you like tiie howse 7 

Tom t Liiitik I eare mnuech sheout the 
house,” said Bessie, her color coming back 
again. 

‘But you would like the owner? Oh? 


sessie, darling, Nattur wie so miuch,say you 
would like tmce—"’ 

“—T do like you,”’ wh bed fa red 
girl? blushing tore and anore. 


lave.’ 


the 


happy 
aiwa,s 
—_—->-_  -_— 

vear 1000 will not be a leap vear, al- 
four without a re- 


Tur 


though it is divisable by 


mnainder. In orderto iwmake caiendar and 
Solar LIne agree as near aS thev can be 
wot ior many ears bo Come, the (;regorta 


calender dt ps thires Jeap Vearsoutotevers 


flour centuries, acd Lhe OLbSslOns 
Upon s i ifap Years “ t sth) 
WN mila rey j¢ ota Glas ‘ 
Lividled « t ; [bye r iene 
a ‘ year, bul 1;Ve and 14m ere ne 
_ . oo 
t) 5 
| of any one who would buy 


~ 
’ 





spring generally does them 


Scientific and Useful. 


SHINGLEs.—One thousind shingles will 
cover 100 square feet of surface, laid tour 
Inches to the weather; for the above about 
five pounds of nails will be required. 

Non-ConDvuctTor.—Cranulated cork isan 
excellent non-conductor of heat, and m on 
this account a very desirable material in the 
construction of refrigerator cara. it 1 
also used in the floors of passenger cars 
as » “deadeoer’’ of the noise of the running 
year. 

Roors.—A German paper says that a roof 
can be made fireproot by covering it with 
amixture of line, salt and wood ashes, 
adding a little lampblack to give a dark 
color. This not ouly guards against fire, it 
) claimed, but also in aimeasure prevents 
decay. 

Sawpust.—A new use has been found 
for sawdust by employing it, under a recent 
patent, as asubstitute for sand in house 

fastering. It is claimed to be cheaper, 
ighter, warmer, more porous, and by its 
non-conducting qualities causing the inner 
surface of the walls to retain the heat which 
sand plastering allows to escape, 


REMEDY FOR CRAMPS.—A writer In the 
British Medical Journal says: “The beat 
remedy for crainp--the simplest and the 
mnost efficacious that 1 know of isa band of 
cork. [t is easily nade by cutting a small 
new wine cork into thin slices, which must 
be sown close together upon ribbon or 
tape an inch - wide, It ean be tied 
around any part affected and worn during 
the night. 

PRESERVING Woov.—A_ writer in a con- 
temporary journal says: “I discovered 
many years ayo that wood could be made to 
last lonyerthaniron in the ground, but 
thought the process so siuiple that it was 
not well to take a stir about it. Posts of 
any wood can be repaired for less than 2 
cents a piece. This is the recipe: lake 
boiled linseed oil and stir in pulverized coal 
lo the Consistency of paint. Put a coat of 
thisover the titnber, and there is not a wan 
who will live to see it rot.” 


ALLIGATOR SKIN.—Calf and other skina 
ure inde lo resemble very closely alligator 
skinsby a very ingenious process, A photo. 
graph baving been made of a genuine alli- 
gator hide, acopy of it is produced in bi- 


chromated gelatine, which gives in relief 
all the curious tuarkings, and from 
this latter relief representation a metal 


die is readily executed. This die is pressed 
heavily on the cheap leather, with the re- 
sultof inaking itlook so like the leather 
inanufactured trom the skin of the ailigator 
nes to deceive experts unless it is handled 
and examined, Any suitable stain can be 
linparted to the factitious product, 
———_— « 


Farm and ‘Barden, 


By STEAM.—A Marviand man has intro- 
duced anuovel tiethod of prowling by steam, 
The plows cut seven feet in width and 
will plow astrip of land one mile in length 
aud seven ft wide in about forty imine 
utes cutting a furrow about seven touches 
deep. 

WorkKInG tlorses.—Working horses 
while itis raining or snowing, as is often 
done during the plowing season in the early 
much injury, 
and seldoin if ever is there any tine vained 
by it. Horses should be caretully protected 
trom the Showers Which are fre- 
quent at this time ofthe year. Colds, lung 
fever and siioilar dis@uses are often caused 
drenehed when they 
perspiration. 


Mullen 


DY horses becom 


are itp a Slale 


(FAKRDEN AND Dootrorn.—*The doetor will 
ride onand Sivt and sivh, if he sees you 
have a good varden,’’ Ssavs an exchange. 
Very true, and Why ? lie sees very little 


chance of mmkinga fat fee out of vou. Youn 


vre ina healthy business, and vou are grow 
toy health-ygiving flood for yourself! and 
foily. ITtall men wusade and tended good 
yardens and had veyetables trie ruile in 
Variety and abundanes, there would pe but 
il tie need lor dloctor ® services, 

Youna TREES Young trees olanted in 
thie spr ng, Shictald tee vatchod aud their 
form. regulated by pinehing the shoots that 
aproutteoo Vigorousivand by breakiny ollthe 
Khoots Which start where branches are mot 
neoded, \ little care piven to trees while 


youny Will take later pruning unnecessary. 
A graft should be reyarded asatree planted 


ii another tree, instead of in the sel, aud 
its prowth needs to be revulated bY proper 
pinching. Often the growth from a bud 


will be very Vigorous, If the top of this be 
pinched it will become stocky aud throw 
out side branches, 


Some one 


PRI BROLEU M. avers thaterucde 


‘ 


f? leut iS better for tartan tmplefnents 
than anv sort of paint, and the cost per yal. 
mrdahy One-teth of tlie cheaper kind, 
Any larctin laborer can put it tu s, 
carts, plows, ,barrows,anad her itghplewente, 
“t as ‘ % LiLé ist Ss ‘ aad 
itmay be done in stortnvy weather when 
it-«i rework “ ith i a N s in 
‘ ‘ Linnie ! /u“a™ ‘ 
i irv a j if t } 
t 4 i 
- u \N ery it Mom “ =i 4 
ui ‘ t 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


MINDING ONES’S BUSINESS. 
There is a certain easy, good-natured in- 


| dolence that takes things as they come, and 
submits to almost any inconvenience rather 


than ‘make a fuss which is much praised and 


| fostered. 


EXTRAORDINARY! 


——————= 


Great Reduction im Price! 


'“THE SATURDAY EVENING POST” 


92.00 a Year for Single Copy; 
~or,~ 


$1.00 a Year in Clubs of 10. 


NeW IS THE TIME TO 
RAISE CLUBS 
FOR THE YEAR 1884! 





We are pleased to announce to our patrons 
that we have reduced our Club Rates to such @ 
figure for this year as to place Tite Post with- | 


in the reach of all Weare determined to get a very 
large list of new subseribers, andin order to do eo we 


will receive subscriptions at 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, | 
IN CLUS OF TEN, 


And, asan inducement to send ar lub, we will vive 
a gratiscopy for every clu! of 10 at G1. each Kee 


} 


member, we will not send asiogle copy for less than 
2.00; and in order to get the reduced rate, one must 
send atleast ten subscriptions, We cannotsend a less 
aumber for less than §2.00 each, 


10 Copies of THE POST one 


Think of it! 


year, with one extra for sending the Club, 


making 11 copies, for 810.00! 


Those who eend Clubs, can afterwards add names at 


$1.00 each. 

We hope and trast that each of our present sub 
eacribers will send aciubat the new rates A little ef- 
fort cannot full to secure one, and they will thereby 


be doing to themselves and friends a favor and assist 


tn raising the circulation of so good a paper as THE 
BaTURDAY FVENING Post | 
As to TUK Post, there are few In this country, or 


ountry, whoare thot familiar with it Is- 


any other « 


tablished in Ii. itis the oldest paper of its Kind in | 
Amertea, and for more than half acentury it has been 
recognised as the Leading Literary and Family Jour- 
nal in the United States ror the coming vear we 
have secured the best writers of thi country and 


Kurope, in Prose and Verse, Fact and Fiction, 


We trust that those of our subscribers who design 


making up clubs will bein the fleld as early as possi- 


ble, and make ijarge additions to their liste. Our 


prices to club subscribers by the reduced rate are so 
low that If the matter is properly explained, very few 
who desire a first-class literary paper will hesitate 
to aubecribe atonvce, and thank the getter-op of the 
club for bringing the paper to their nottee, Remem- 


ber, the getter-up of a clubof 10 gets a free copy of 


the paper au entire year. 





How to Kemit. 


| and temptation ; 


} to allow for extenuating 


| glorious 


| pathy we must give to the sorrows 





Payment for The Post when sent by mall should 
he in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or Drafts. When 
neither ts obtaimalbiec, send the monev lo a reg- 


ietered letter, Every postmaster in the country) is 


required to register letters when requested, Fall- 
ing to receive the paper within a reasonable time af- 
ter ordering, you will advise us of the fact, and 


whether you sent cash, check, money order, or regis- 


tered letter. 


Change «f Address. 
Subecribers desiriog their atdre hanged, will 
please give their former yx Toe as well es their 


present address 


To Correspondenta. 
f Im every caw 
if you wien & 
not of genera a 
paper, send po 
Address all iett 
ME SATURDAY EVENING Post. 
iLoct Dox 1558, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Office, 728 Sansom “treet. 


It has its good points. To fret and fume 
over little troubles, to worry oneself and 
every one around to no purpose about what 
cannot be helped, is silly in the extreme. 
But, when wrong things can and ought to 
be helped, when the selfishness or carceless- 
ness of a person seriously interferes with 
the comfort of many, or when in any way 
the best interests of*the community de- 
mand an alteration, then patient silence and 
good natured passivity are ata discount. 
Not by fretting and fuming, but by wisely 
taking such steps as the circumstances Call 
for may the real principle ot treedom be up- 
held. 

To ‘‘mind one’s own business, and let 
other people's alone,"’ is excellent-doctrine, 
only we must be very sure that we include 
in the former clause a]l that really belongs 
to it, and not make it a pretext for shirking 
any responsibility that may tall to our 
sliare 

But speaking more particularly, the most 
conspicuous peculiarity in a censorious, 
meddling mind, is that it never makes any 
condition of circumstances 
which a humane and liberal 
fee] to be somewhat palliative of the error. 


allowance tor 
mind would 
It is itself the standard for all moral actions. 
What it feels it would not or should not do, 
no other person should do. 
The ardent and thoughtless impulses of 


youth—the mistortune of an education 


| wanting in control and guidance—are never 


taken into account. It would be quite in 
vain to putin as adefence that, for exam- 


ple, poverty was greatly the cause of the 


| offence. 


In their own comforts they cannot imag- 
ine what it is to be pressed by want 
nor if they could, would 


they be willing toadmit any such excuse. 


| If they reason at all upon the matter, it ap- 


pears to them that admitting such excuses 


is only an encouragement to others to go 


and do likewise, 


Sut the tact is, they have it not in’ their 


nature to so far pity a fellow-creature as 


anv kind 


Sill, while these methods may be wrong, | 


we have yet rightly and properly a privi- 
lege to feel with and fur others—what a 


widening-out and enriching of 


one’s life that is! 

Hlow it increases our joys because of the 
pleasure that we take in the joys of others! 
Ilow it renders selfish brooding over our 
own woes impossible because of the sym- 
of oth- 
ers ! 
kind-hearted- 
ness only, nor courtesy, nor unselfishness, 


Not generosity only, not 


nor keen perception, nor quick understand. | 


than these. 


And yetall may be done without rendering 


ing—it is all these, and more 
ourselves liable to the charge of ever med- 
dling with another's business. 
I — 
SANCTU@A CHAT. 


CANON Lippon disapproves of admitting | 
Women to the examinations at Oxford, on 


the ground that itis unfair to the men, be- 
cause women were foreordained to. be their 
helpmates, not their rivals 

In the city of New York alone it is esti- 
mated that there are at present no 


consideration § of } 





an ink-well supported on four glass spheres. 
Upon investigation it was found that these’ 
spheres, acting as burning glasses, had fo- 


scorch the cloth badly in several places. 

Tue Austrian Government has lately is- 
sued rigorous regulations respecting beauti- 
fiers, hair dyes, patent medicines, etc. 
Those containing poison must be sold by 
the apothecaries only by medical prescrip- 
tion, and none are to be sold of which the 
authoriites do not know the composition, or 
which they recognize as in any way preju- 
dicial to health. 

Tue rate of fire destruction in the United 
States is steadily increasing. Eight or nine 
years ago it was about $70,000,000 a year, 
or $1,000,000,000 in fifteen years. Now it 
is $1005000,000 a year, or $1,000,000,000 in 
only ten years. Let this rate continue,and 
at the end of fifty or sixty years more the 
annual fire waste will not be less than $1,- 
000,000,000, which would be more than 
the net profits of the combined industries 
of the country. 
has a Women’s Trade Union 
which is useful in various ways. It fur- 
nishes rooms in which Women may exam- 
ine the advertisements in the different pa- 
pers, and in which monthly social evening 
It has established a cir- 
subscrip- 


LONDON 


meetings are held. 
culating library, a seaside 
tion, a swimming club, and a women’s 
halfpenny bank. There are three and 
one half millions of working women in 
London, and the Union isa movement to- 
wards help in the best way. 


house 


A Frencu doctor has made a discovery 
calculated to bring dowr the price of ten- 
ors, and furnish an unlimited quantity of 
masculine sopranos. The operator applies 
his surgical skill to the human throat in 
such a manner that he can at will produce a 
first-class bass, baritone, or soprano singer, 
and the operation is—of course—very sim- 
ple, and almost painless. It was thought 
that the limit of folly was reached by the 
man who lately manufactured ‘Italian at- 
mospheres’’ for English singers. 





Tne Clerk of the House and the Secre- 
tary of the Senate each get $5,000 a year, 
as do the stenographers in Congress, the 
two Comptrollers of the Treasury, @ num- 


| manders of the Navy. 


ber of Surveyors of Customs and the Com- 
Pension agents get 
$4,000 a vear, the Civil-service Commis- 
sioners $3,506, the two Assistant Attorney- 
Generals $5,000, eight Justices of the Su- 
preme Court $10,000. nine Judges of the 
Circuit Courts $6,000, and fifty-three 
Judges of United States District Courts 
from $3,500 to $4,500. 


THE popularity of black as a fashionable 
| color is said to be on the increase. One or 
| two painters have chosen it as the dress of 
| their patronesses who would perpetuate 
| their loveliness on canvas. In cne case the 
| monoteny of black has been relieved by a 
tablier of silk in variegated Persian pattern 
and fringed at the bottom with heavy gold 
fringe. One ot the most admirable por- 
traits of modern times, and the only one of 
Fourtuny’s extant, represents a black-haired 
| Spanish beauty in a black silk dress, high 

in the neck, and finished with a narrow 
| linen collar. The simplicity of the cos- 

tume fixes the attention of the spectator on 
| the beauty of the wearer. 


fewer | -- 
than four hundred millionaires, thirty of | 


A RETURN just issued by the British Ed- 


whom own from $5,090,000 to €50,000,000 | ucation Department shows that the encour- 


apiece, while there are about ten who pos- 


sess from $50,000,000 to @156,000,000 each. 


A TOMATO-CANNER, says a Boston news- | 
paper, gives the following as the cause of 


persons getting poisoned from eating canned 
goods: Whenthe canis opened and only 


a portion of the contents removed, the air 


| acts upon the tin and develops the poison. 


The can should be emptied all at once, 
and the unused portion transferred to an 


earthen vessel 


My 2 ¢ a have 


ass Vases, [is es pa 


etc., and now a writer aaa to these a ase 


| where, in a room with a southern exposure, 


sinoke was seen to be rising trom a table 


_ agement given in the code to singing by 
| note is bearing practical fruit. The propor- 
| tion of schools in England and Wales teach- 
ing singing by ear has sunk from 83.4 
per cent. to 79.6 per cent. In Scotch schools 
singing by note is much more common 
than in English, only 36.3 per cent. north 
of the Tweed teaching singing by ear. 
Taking England, Wales and Scotland  to- 
gether, the percentage of schools singing 
by ear is 74.8 ; of those,that teach singing by 
note the staff notation is used by 21 percent. 


‘ 


fa 76.2 per cent. 


} ¢ } 
e tonic so 
eR 


ace rthe purpose of ex 
es has been successfully tried in Ber 


lin. The owner of a steel pen factory in | achieve 


| that city, in consequence of the repeated 


cused the rays of the sun so strongly as to 








| 





—————— _ - 


steam pipes placed in three of the rooms, 
this appliance being shut off by short, sol- 
dered pipes of an easily-flowing alloy of 
lead and tin, arranged to work automatic- 
ally. One day a hissing noise made the 
foreman aware that one of these appliances 
had been called into action. It was found, 
on investigation, that the contents of the 
drying room had become ignited, but that 
the steam thus sect free had extinguished the 
fire before it could spread. 


THE use of food substances—such as 
meats, lentils, beans, etc.,—in a dried and 
finely-powdered form, is said to be attract- 
ing very favorable attention, especially in 
France. In this form the food is very nu- 
tritious, and is easily digested and assimi- 
lated. It is stated to have been tried with 
remarkable success by consumptives and 
other persons having weak digestion. The 
powder, of which a few spoontuls are equal 
to the meal of a person with a healthy ap 
petite, may be kept in bottles for an indefi- 
nite time, and may be taken with a little 
milk, gravy, wine, water or other liquid. 


A PROMINENT wholesale tobacco dealer 
claims that cigarette-smoking is dying out, 
and that 14,000,000 less cigarettes were 
sold in 1883 than in 1882. Hesays: ‘The 
taste of the American smoker is improving, 
aad I find the better grade of cigars sells 
more rapidly than the common ones. This 
means a fine grade of domestic cigars. The 
manufacture increases and the importations 
are ata standstill,or,it anything,slightly de- 
creasing. New York is the centre of the 
cigar-making trade. She has nearly 4,000 
factories, and turns out 1,000,000,000 ci- 
garsa year. Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Illi- 
noisrank after New York. There were 
made in this country last year 3, 177,860,952 
cigars, about forty for every pound of 
tobacco used. How many imported? About 
35,000,000, a total of about 3,150,000,000, 
or sixty 1or every man, woman and child in 
the United States, and 250 for every man 
over 21 years of age. 

THE effect of the electric light on health 
was recently discussed ata meeting of the 
Hygiene Society of Hamburg, and Dr. 
Kruss explained his views on the subject at 
some length. He referred to the influence 
of the electric light on the human eyesight, 
and expressed his opinion that it produces 
no evil effects, the light having a violet 
tinge under most circumstances. He re- 
ferred to the somewhat exaggerated expec- 
tations which had been tormed as to the 
distance at which the light was visible at 
sea ; but, on the wHole, he considered that 
the safety ot human lite at sea had been in- 
creased by the use of the electric light in 
lighthouses. The electric light being free 
from the disadvantages incidental to the 
combustion of gas, in the consnmption of 
oxygen and the production of carbonic 
acid, he considered its development as being 
a hygienic measure of relative importance. 


JAMES PARTON, expressing his opinion 
on literary work, says: ‘The great mis- 
take made by most young writers, and 
which serves as a drawback to their  suc- 
cess, is that they are inclined to depend too 
much on their self-convictions and ideas, 
which they evolve from their innocent con- 
sciences without regard to practical know)- 
edge of nature and the philosophy of life. 
From my knowledge of authors——nearly al) 
of whom are poor—I am satisfied that a 
writer, todo justice to himself, can only 
succeed to his own satisfaction by being 
possessed of atleast a moderate competence, 
sufficient to relieve him of the care conse- 
quent upon his having to write fora living. 
Most authors write that they may live, and 
at times, with a love they cherish in behalf 
of pet ideas and sentiments, and to satisfy 
their own ambition. With a competence, 
an author can give his whole soul to the 
work. He can give all the time and puge 
thought essential tothe proper application 
of genius and a brilliant mind, toa success- 
ful literary career. Young men with liter- 
ary ambition should first possess a compe- 


tence betore they start out in the protess 
- let P neo} ¢} 
My advice to such is that they gointo 
r ge r an‘ est calling 
‘i en the - ‘ 
y l ey nave secure a mpetence 


t earn t Y ‘ iaftc } 
1@n they Can sBAtis{y their 


r literary bent and 
that success which always 
genius and a great mind pro- 


rich 
rewards 


covered with a woolen cloth on which stood | outbreaks of fire in the drying-room, had perly applied.” 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE SPRING. 





BY ASTLEY H. BALDWIN. 





From elm to elm the starling flits, 
Bo keen to fiud a mate is he ; 

The sparrow ‘neath the house-eaves twits, 
The blackbird bulildsin hawthora-tree. 


The primrose shows her yellow flow'rs 

Half hidden ‘neath their shelt'ring green ; 
The sweet-breath'd purple violet 

Peeps cvuyly forth her leaves between ; 


And pink-tipped daisies in a crowd 

U praise their heads on every mead. 
As if they would proclaim aloud 

That now, at last, ‘tis Spring indeed. 


All the gray farm-house garden-beds 
Glow with old-fashioned flowers sweet— 
The purple stock and mignonnette, 
The wallfiow’r and the pansy meet. 


The lily of the ralley shows 

Her white bells ‘tween their green shields fair ; 
The perfume of the briar-rose 

Makes sweet with fragrance all the air. 


At dawn the thrush awakes with song 
‘The answ'ring echoes of the vale: 

At eve the woodlands wide resound 
With music of the nightingale. 


Why do the flowers fearless bloom, 
With one accord the birds all sing? 
Why? ‘Tis because the Winter gloom 
Yields to the Spirit of the Spring! 


The Birthday Gift. 


BY ERNEST WARKEN. 








O, my dear, in spite of all your romantic | , 
} on his arin, the littie wife said, with a voice 


ideas, you have made what the world 
calls a good inatch.”’ 

Mabel Thurston’s cheeks burned, and 
there was an expression of pain in her soit 
violet eyes. 

For a inoment she was silent, conquer- 
ing a strong impulse to speak indignantly. 

& iter that moinent’s struggle her voice 
was low and even as she said— 

*] married Mr. Thurston, Aunt Sarah, 
because he is the noblest, best man | ever 
knew. BecauseI knew his love was an 
honorto me. I gave him my whole heart. 
I love him.” 

“Of course, my dear. <A _ very pretty, 
wifely speech. But when girls of nine- 
teen tinarry millionaires of fifty we old 
worldlings call ita very sensible match.”’ 

“Noone who knows Gerald Thurston 
would wonder that he won the love of any 
woinan he sought. 

“Heim! Yethe is a very hard, stern 
man. You will have tobe caraful not to 
incur his displeasure. Remember Helen ! 


And, by the way, her loss will be most | 


probably your gain.” 

«Helen ?”’ she repeated. 

Mabel’s face expressed such utter be- 
wilderment that ber aunt added— 

“Is it possible your husband has told you 
nothing of Helen, his only daughter ?”’ 

“He told me he had lost all his children.” 

“His three sons died, but Helen eloped 
with one of her father’s clerks. 

“He never forgave her. 

‘‘She is a widow now, wtth one child,and 
slowly sinking into consumption.” 

You know her ?”’ 

“Well, my dear, before I went afroad,she 
sewed lor me, 

“She was so grateful for alittle notice from 
one of her old friends that she really was 
willing to work for ridiculously small 
prices. 

“So whenI returned, I found her out 
again. 

“TIT am going up there to-day; if you have 
any curiosity about her, you can go too, 

“fT would not mention who you are be- 
cause she inight be troublesoine.”’ 

“I should like to see her.”’ 

“We will go now, so that you can be here 
again when Mr. Thurston calls for you. 
what train do you take ?”’ 

“The five-thirty. This isthe first whole 
day I have spentin the city since I was 
married. I came only to see vou to-day.” 

“Well, then, you can go wherel go.”’ 

Stepping into her aunt’s carriage, Mabel 
was driven offto a narrow street, 
the fashionable, wealthy widow had 
the daughter of the millionaire willing to 
sew to keep starvation froin herself and 
ber child. 

The room the ladies entered was simail 
and meanly turnished. 

The lady who rose to meet them, with 
her pallid cheeks and great hollow eyes, 
was yet wonderfully like the strong, hand- 
some man who had won the inestimable 
treasure of Mabel’s love. 

W hile Mrs. Hillbourne talked ofthe work 
she desired, Mabel made friends with «a 
little girl of tour years old, who was de- 
murely dressing a rag doll. 

She looked upto the beautiful woran 
who spoke to ber, with the large, dark eyes 
that seemed her beritage frou: mother and 
grand-father, and while she was shy, she 
answered the questions about the doll with 
all the gravity the subject demanded. 

Dollie, she adinitted, wastorn and dirty, 
and her face couid not be washed, though it 
sadiy needed cleansing. 

Lastiy, she would do just what the lady 
said, if sine gave herthe inoney to bny a 
new dollie—she would hold it, in fact, in 
her hand till the lady had gone, and then 


take it to nainina, and tell her it was to 
r i va , Witn a atand red a Ps 
e ‘ 1e nad eh : 5 » A 
’ ~ Sipe VAS aL 
Thena ten pound note, carelu v f 1eq 
was clasped fast in the tiny band, and held 


till the ladies took their leave. 
All the way home Mrs, Hillbourne talked 
of Helen. 


where | 
tound | 





Nee 





She had been a petted child, indulged in 
every whim, never controlled. 

Always in delicate health, her father had 
feared the demon of consumption, which 
had deprived him of bis wife and sons, 
would also rob him of bis baughter. 

And when she loved Ernest Hunt, it was 
not his poverty, but bis feeble, unreliable 
character, that caused her father, for the 
first time, to cross his darling. 

She had thought he would easly torgive. 

But the blow was too sudden, the disap- 
polntinent too great. 

Every letter was returned unanswered, 
and finally Helen lost hope. 

“Mr. Thurston was away when Ernest 
Hunt died,”’ said Mrs. Hillbourne, ‘and he 
did not return until after you were mar- 
ried—how long ago ?”’ 

“Two mouths. We had been at 
but one week, though, when vour 
came, telling ine you were bere.”’ 

“Helen does net know you are here, 
though she saw the announcement of the 
marriage in the papers. It is just es well. 
She cannot live through another winter.”’ 

A shutter ran through Mabel, 

W hat she bad resolved to do must be done 
quickly. 

When she reached her aunt's 
band was already there. 

“I stole a holiday,’’ he said, kissing the 
sweet face raised gladly for his eimbrace ; 
“for I suddenly remem bered—what do you 
think ?”’ 

“T cannot guess,’"’ 


home 
letter 


her hus- 





‘*TLat this is iny birthday. I am fifty-two 
to-day.”’ 

Mrs. Hillbourne had gone to 
rouin to remove her bonnet. 
Mabel and her husband 

the wide drawing-room, 
Stealing close to him, putting her 


her own 


were alone in 


hand 


treinbling with eagernese— 

“l wish you would accept a present from 
ine. I saw something to-day IL would 
dearly like to give you, if you will promise 
not to refuse it.”’ 

**] should scarely refuse a gift from you,”’ 
Mr. Thurston said wonderingly. 

“Will you promise to accept this one?" 

“IT promise.”’ 

**Let ine go now for it. I will return very 
soon. The carriage is wailing yet. I will 
svon be here.”’ 

She was gone, while her 
wondered at ner earnestness, 

Mrs. Hillbourne, supposing 
had both departed in the 
had asked permission to use 
was indulging In a nap. 

Up and down the long drawing-room the 
iniliionaire paced slowly, thinking of the 
sweet, fair face that had come to brine sun- 
shine into his lonely file. 

A very lonely life it had been for five 
long vears, since his only ebild had repaid 
his ido'izing love by such base ingratitude. 

But perhaps he was to blaine, that he had 
never before crossed that strony will. 

No doubt Helen had thought his forgive- 
ness would be easily won, and ha had been 
cruel in bis stern resolve not to look again 
upon her face. 

Poor Helen’! 

Had she been happy in her choice ? 

He had spent many,many hours thinking 
of her radiant beauty, ber brilliant mind, 
ever imbittered by the tnemory of how she 
had repaid his worshipping love. 

But to-day there were softer emotions 
awakened, 

Was itthe touch of Mabel’s soft 
the pleading in her violet eyes ? 

She was gone a long time. 

What gift would she bring him that was 
so precious she feared he would refuse it ? 

He heard the carriage stop. 

There was a light step across the hall, up | 
the stairs. 

Not Mabel, then. 

Mabel wouid coine to bim at ones, 

Weary with waiting,and disappointment, | 
too, Mr. Thurston sat down in a yvreat arim- 
chair, and drew a Stall stand,with a photo- | 
graph album near to hitn. 

With the shadow of his 
pictures upon his broad 
his tiftv-two vears. 

The iron-yrey hair was heavy still, 
his eyes were brilliant with intellect 
vigor, but the curves of mouth 
sad, and his attitude was listless, 

While he turned the leaves of his 


husbhand = still 
her guests 
‘“arriuge Mabel 

for an hour, 


hand, 


recent memory- 
brow, he looked 


and 
and 
his were 


albu 


with a slow touch, the door opened and a 
child entered the room. 
A child of marvelous beauty, with long 


chestnut curls falling rounda slender neck, 
and eyes large, dark, and soft asa Jawn’s ; 
a dress of pure white feil around the simall 
fire. 

Mr. Thurston turned deadly pale. 

The little upturned tace seemed to have 
cone to hinftfrom a long, dead past—the 
past when Helen was a child, 4 babe to pet 
and caress, 

W hile he wondered, the child said, in a 
sweet, clear voice— 


‘“;randpa, I ain Mabel'’s birthday pres 
ent.”’ 
The room seemed reeling around the 


strony Wat. 
“Grandpa!” 
It was Helen's child then. 
Was his daugiitor dead ? 
Where had Mabel found this lovely babe, 


over whoui bis heart yearnea alreagay 7? 
‘“(srandpa,’’ the sweet voice sald ayals 
Swill vou not kiss me? Mabel said you 

wW 
I i Nas aA SA { 
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an 
, LF | 
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**W bere is mamma?’ 


“Home. Homeaint as nice as this,” | 
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awided the child, looking admiringly at the 
long, beautiful roous, 

‘How came you here ?” 

The little one settied herself comfortably 
for a long story. 

Mabel—she told me her name was Mabel 
—caine with the other lady this morning, 
and she gave me the money for a new doll, 
When I gave it to tnatnina, she cried—what 
do you suppose she cried for ?"’ 

“IT cannot tell, dear.”’ 

“Well, she did. She put the money away, 
and told me to-inorrow she would get the 
doll, Then she cougbed and coughed, and 
had to liedown. Oh, please don't.” 

For a groan had broken froim the father's 
lips. 

‘No, dear, no. Tell ine the rest."’ 

“Tl was playing, when Mabel came again. 

“She talked to maintnaa long time, and 
they both cried, and Mabel _ kissed 
mamuna,”’ 

“God bless her !"" 

“Matnina said that. Then mamma said I 
might go to ride with Mabel. First she 
bought all these pretty cloLhes—see, new 
boots and dress and all. 

“Then we caine here, and she took me 
upstairs, and washed me and curled iny 
hair and dressed ine. 

“Then she brought meto the door, and 
told me to come in and say— 

“Grandpa, | ani Mabel’s birthday pres- 
ent.’ If you kissed ine, ] was to run and 
tell her. I'll go now,” 

Down she scratnbled and ran ayain to the 
door. 

When she came back she led Mabel by 
the hand, Mabel very pale and trembling a 
little. 

But lifting her eyes, the young wife knew 
her loving,daring act had brought no anger 
to her husband's heart. 

Dearly as he had ever loved her, 
was added tenderness in his voice 
folded her in a close embrace, and said— 

“May God bless you, Mabel, for restoring 
my child to me,” 

“You will let her come 
pleaded, eagerly. “She is very, very ill.’’ 

“The home is yours,’ was the grave 
reply. “It is for you to decide whether iny 
daughter and her husband live there,”’ 

“Did you not know she was a widow?” 

“No! LT onever heard that Ernest Huut 
was dead, 

‘He died two years ago,”’ 

“Where is Helen? Is—isshe poor !"’ 
‘Tenderly, vet sparing nothing of the 
ter truth, Mabel told what she knew of 
Helen Hunt’s marriage and widowhood, 
and of the struggle for inere food that was 
adding its burden to the surrow of sickness 

and pain. 

Mra. Hillbourne shrugged her shoulders, 
and thought Mabel had carried sentiment 
to an extraordinary length, when her niece 
caine to her room to bey a further loan of 
the carriage, and in a tew rapid words ex- 
plained affairs. 

“TL will come again in aday ortwo,auntie, 
for a really long day,’’ Mabel said ; but, if 
you are wiiling, we will drive directly to 
the train now, and get Heleu hoine as soon 
as possible,’’ 

“Very well. Give my apologiesto Mr. 
Thurston. J will not detain him now,while 
I dress,’’. 

In the carriage Nellie listened with won- 
dering eyes while Mrs. Thurston told her of 
the beautiful home soon to be her own, 
while Mr. Thurston alone went to seek his 
ehild. 

Nellie had heard of the peacock, 
canaries, the little room that should be 
very, very own, the flowers, the 
and all the beauty of the home on the 
Hudson, before “grandpa” came back to 
the carriage, With tnoamina leaning upon his 
arin. 


there 


home ?"’ Mabel 


bit- 


her 
fountain, 


“Oh, mama,’ the child cried, “we are 
going to Such a beautiful new horne,’’ 

“Yes, darling,’ grandpa said. 

“Maintuia has been erying again,’’ said 
the child. “Do you cry wheu you are 


glad?” 

“Soimetimes,”’ 

“[ don’t. Mabel says— 

“My dear,” interrupted Mr. Thurston, 
“do you allow your grandchild such terrible 
familiaritv ?” 

“My 

‘The 
Mabel 


“Sy she 18, papa, 


merry, ringing laugh interrupted 


said Helen, her own 
dark eves dancing too. ‘You become Nej- 
yvrandimother, Mrs. Thurston, when 
you take upon your shoulders tue onerous 
duties ol sa 

“Helen's stepmother, said Mr. Thurston. 

Mrs. Hilbourne savs it is “the oddest 
thing she ever know,’ but really Mabel 
seeing a bit sorry that she look Helen and 
her chiid home. 

“And really,” she would add, ‘“‘now that 
Hiclen is wetting stronpyer, it is certainly the 
pleasantest house [ ever saw, 

And Mabel, knowing her hand had lifted 
frou ber husband's heart its heaviest bur- 
den, bas ever regretted tue birthday gilt 


lies 





that wave 

the feeble and loving woman who was 
rescued froin poverty ’s bitterest pain, and 
the beautiiui child who ealls her by lhe 
appalling title of “rrandina Mabel.” 
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CONTENT is a communicable virtue. 
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her added love in ber home, frou | 


peer The Fairy Money. 
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the country was Nora Mac Shane. 

Sure you should have seen the blue 
eyes of ber and the long black lashes, and 
tue hair that curled and kinked over her 
white forehead, and the pink cheeks with 
dimples in them, and the chin likewise, 

And wouldn't she have looked well in 
the fine clothes she never had at ali, at all, 
and the jewels tbat inv lady at the castle 
bung around ber yellow neck ? 

Butthe child had never had a dacent 
frock to ber back, and for the «ost part she 
went bareloot, 

Only on Sundays she'd put on the clean 
calico and the leather boots, and go to 
church ; and for all their feathers, there 
wasn't one to mateh her. 

Moreover, she could read her prayer- 
book likea lady, for the old) grandfather 
had been a schooimaster once, and be did 
be taching her. 

Yes, and she knew figures,too,and where 
the countries were across the seas, 

Giod bless her! 

It was a bit ofashealing they lived in, 
and the old grandfather and grandmother 
were both too feeble to do aught, and she 
wrought for both. 

Day by day she toiled in the fields or ina 
fariner’s kitchen; and penny by penny she 
brought home the money that kept them 
all alive, 

In winter it was not so aisy as it jwas in 
suinmer; butit was when quarther day 
came about and the rint was to be paid,that 
her heart was the sorest ; for thin came the 
agent. 

Tom MeDonnagh, a crooked, brown fel- 
low, the hardest agent in the country, and 
held out bis band tor the money as though 
it grew on a blackberry bush, 

Simall blaine to Mike MeMahon fersettin’ 
the dog on him one quarther day. 

But some way or another, Nora managed 
to pay herrint until the grandfather fell 
sick, and there was the docthor’s stuff, and 
all, and then the rale bitter poverty fell on 
the house—God help all in it—and hunger 
watched at the door, like a wild baste, and 
all the dacent things went over to the paws 
broker's at Derrydown ; and Nora’s cheek» 
grew thin and pale, the next quartbur, ane 
the hard avent coming fast soll sure, 

*'Twauld be better if I'd die,” 
old man. 

“Och,” cried the old woman, “spare your 
life till we can give vou a dacent burying. 
Never wan of us bad a poor funeral yet; 
kape you frou that saine.”’ 

And may'be ‘twas just the pride that 
kept him alive at all ; for none of us likes 
to be buried poorly. 

It's not in nature. 

And with that Shela McDowell,sitting in 
the door, gossiping, cries out— 

“Send you nay have luck like Widow 
Burns. Don’t the fairies send ber ber rint 
every quarther, since the old tinan died ?- 
and there's laine Barney Rudd. Och, but 
the fairies do be putting a shilling or se 
under the stone of&bis door every Saturday, 
since the hour he broke his leg. And 
there's Hogan, when his cow died, and his 
motherless baby nadn’ta sup, didn't the 
price of the cow cone to bim unknownat 
along the crack of the door! 

‘Phe good people is busy in 
this winter.’”’ 

“And we heard naught of it,’’ says the 
grandmother. 

“'T was kept quiet awhile,’ said 
“but T caine out after chureh last 
Widow Burns began it and the 
on.”’ 

And with that she told just how it was 
the money had come, and how they said 
was because the agent was that cruel and 
hard, the fairies pitied the poor folk, 

“It's black MeDonnagh’s hardness did it 


T prettiest girl and the poorest in al/ 


mail thi 


this place 


Shela; 
Sunday. 
rest weut 


all,’ says Shela; ‘and maybe the good 
people will come to you,” 
Well, Nora heard the story, and some- 


tines she believed it and sotietinies hot. 

Bul whin the rint-day caine about, and 
she hadn’ta penny, She thought about it 
more and more; so that when crooked, 
black MeDonuayl stood at the door holding 
burst Into tears, 

‘(,0d Knows where I'l) get it, unless the 
fairies vive it to ine,’ said she, 

He laughed. 

“Verbaps they will,” said he. «I'll call 
to-morrow aud see. Tin bearing fine stories 
of the fairies nowadays, and you've got a 
fairy spring bevyant. ‘They say money's to 
be found there, if you ask the good people 
at inidnight, and teen turn the biggest stone 
you can lift. It will lie under it, Ha! hal’ 

‘Then he wentaway. 

“Mocking the poor will bring ill luck on 
black MeDonnagh,”’ cried the old wie, 

“But it's what (uey say of fairy springs,” 
Said the old tian. 

And Nora said to herself 


“Righitor wrony, Pi try it, I'll 270 bt 
the fairy well to-nignt, and ask the yood 
peop and turn tlie stone,’ 

She never touched her bed that night, 


theuyh she pretended to go to it. 
but when the old pe 
aSlapDe, Sle 2 | ened 


ople were sound 


the dvor and &ii pred 


me my vial 4 4 ng 
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Nora MacShane 
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And then,shaking with fright.she turned 
the big flat stone at the edge of the spring 
Over on its Side.and then she gave a shriek, 
for under itiav «a bitofa bag Ued with a 
String, and lifting it, she felt the weight of 
the silver in it. 

She saton the grassand poured it into 
her lap. 

There was the rint and to spare—enough 
besides for many a bit of mate and sup of 
brandy for the old tnan. 

And when sbe'd done erving she went 
into the bouse, and she paid black MeDop. 
Magh next day. 

And he asked, with a laugh— 

eDid the furies vive it yer” 

And she answered— 

“They say the faines helpthe poor when 
they are in lard hands, Mr. MeDonnagh, 
and I beyin to belave it.”’ 

He didn't laugh that time. 

“Maybe his conscience sinote him," says 
the old wife. 

But however it was, from that dav there 
never was real want in the shealing, and 
before rint day Nora always turned the 
atone and found the bag of mouey, 

“God grant [in doing no wrong,”’ Baid 
whe, over and over again—for now ber con 
acienee troubled her, 

But she could not refuse the fairy gifts 
when the folks needed them so sore; and 
avear went by and needed nothing. 

‘And when the old iman died there was 
enough for a dacent funeral atthe fairy 
epring ; aud so when the old wife followed 
hii. 


And when Nora was alone, 





and she made 


up herinind to vo outto service, for it was 
lonely and sad oom cbe Shealing now, and 
mavbe not safe for ayirito live there alone, 


But before she went she most bid good 
bye tothe tairv spring and thank tho good 
people for allthey had done for her, though 
she bad promised herself never to go there 
again tousk a falry gilt. 

It was niglit. 

Twelve o'clock badatruck, and there was 
Amoon again, but Nora wore the dacent 
black trock she Lad bought, aud had shoes 
on her while feet 

She went out of her 
glided like “a sprit 
aide of the fairy spring. 

She was light on her feet, and the grass 
was solt, and whoever and whatever it was 
that knelt Ly the stones of the spring did 
not hear her coming) but when Siw it 

—a dark figure crouched low—she stopped 
and slipped behind a tree, and there 
atood, ler heart like inad, 
thinking to herself 

“T'll see the good people now, maybe ; 
and will I live over it?” 

The moou was under aecloud that minute 
but the nextout she swam into the blue, 
and by the light Norasaw what it was stood 
hy the Mpritige a little toan, crooked and 
dark, who thrust bis tiind in hiss bosour and 
drew outa bitof a tay, that jingled as he 
touched it, and putit to his lips and 
itas if it was a woman's cheek, and 
noder the stone, where often and often she 
had found that same or like of it, to 
help her out of ber sorest trouble. 


door softiv, and 
down lo the 


slit 


alie 


beating and 


kissedl 


bitch at 


the 


Black McDonnagh, the hard agent, neo 
lens witha look on lois lace like the look a 
woinaln gives her baby. 

And all of a Sudden Nora knew the 
truth, and the tears were in ber eves as she 
rushed from behind the tree and steod be 


fore hin. 


“Mav God foryvive me tor the thoughts 
I've had of vou, Mr. fe Donnawh, suid 
ghe;: “and Ciod tless vou tor all you've 
done. \Ia\ lie ! “{ wisii Vou Have Come 
to you, and ar sinake vour bed in teas 
en ever wor 

And thea, Me. MieDonnagh, turning his 
face away ated 

“Twe dor Vecnt ttle, virl, and | know 
you'll Keepoms seeret. Pino not the bard 
man vou think hat Tm an agent, and 
must downy a If 1 were aisy, sure you 
know voursell! y TANS ralab ton pose on 
me; so TP pretend to bey ird, and play fairy 
o'nightis to ee | f those who deserve 


better. Aw® lor you 


He piuused, and oked at her; and sure 
hie lip treated { . e grew ditn. 

*As for vou, Nora save he, ‘*it's differ. 
ent from thes Pt give von all IT have, 
and thank Gaoaithat Tunght do it, Ever 


since Taaw your pretty tace, and watched 
you honest, and trae as you've have 
been —lI've loved you. But the hard agent, 
that frigghts Hidren with his iply 
looks —ercoked, blaek MeDonnagh—with 
nothing about hitn for agirl to like, Knows 
better than to ask the pretoest pirlin Derry- 
down what she thinks of bim. Tim aot the 
manayirl could tove, T know, Nora.” 

But with that she stood before hin, frank 


urehe 1, 


and fearless, 

“The best nan she ever knew: the man 
whose right hand did good, and never let 
his left band kin (heinan that loved 
her—wasn't that nan agirl would love 
handsome or not, Mr. MeDonunagh ?"° says 
she. Onlv, no tnan would ever put her to 
thee Shame Of Bay x so without being 
asked. 

He didn’t you may be sure of that, and 
tl wasn t the bay f imoney he Kissed next 
titne he BISSOCU anvil Jul wil, @l ali! 

And so Nora liial j lit ard went, 

ack MeDonnag ‘ e mut iw as 

~ aral " 
never 
ut the lair tt _ a 
saves them frou the wrat f the hard 


ayent who ootnes with the dawn of rentday 


| 
| 


7. 
The Lover's Reception. 
BY EK. LINWOOD SMITH. 
LEAR me! Aunt Arethusa, ’ cried out 
Mabel Wrynuvard, in a tone of well- 
feigned astonisuinent, ‘ta blue ribbon 

jis VOU Harr. 
And new -cufl-buttons, as I 


oed her twin sister, bile. 
Miss Arethusa W bistieton 





live,”’ec-h 


looked rather 


| Shier pmsl. 


Well, why shouldn't I wear biue rib- 
bons if l’ve aiind to?” she retorted, “It's 
a tree country, T hope” 

“Oh, ves,’ laughed Mabel, “it’s a free 
country. And tlue is certainly verv be. 
comiog to you, aunt. Is Mr. Pouncington 
to be at the farm this atternoon ?” 

“[ don't know whether he is or not,”’ 
aaid Miss Aretiusa, tartiv. “Mr. Poune- 


} Meagelorn i trobdiitayy to ine. 


| torted 


But be inay be one of these days,” re- 
mnischievous EmMe. “Only think, 
Mabel, whata mice thing it would be to 
have «a wedding in the family.” 

“You'llarek Effie and me to be the brides- 
maids, aunt, won't you ?” maid Mabel, with 
tle tilinsost wravitv, 
you ashamed of yourself?’ 
cried out Miss Arethusa, seareely Knowing 
whether it was best to be pleased or vexed, 


‘“(siris, nin t 


And just then the entrance of a visitor 
icreated a truely divers.on, and Arethusa 
was allowed toretreat witb her Daskel of 
cy xs, 
Miss Aretiusa Whistieton was tat, fair 
t i 
Shir ‘ by herself, inSasnuy little 
far ilwayvs kept neatly painted, 
vith a , veal in front, full of south 
ert 5 , (ts mid Mile hike old- 
in i or nd hada neat aeeount 
in the Humbleton Saving Bank. 
fut, in spite of all these substantial 
charmea, noone had ever vet sought to gath- 
er ber irom the stem: of “meditation fanev 
free’ 


Mr. Peter Pouneington was asingle gen- 


| theinan, nearer ftiltv than forty, 


| 


| Cogitation,. 


Ifo lived four or tive miles away, In an 
ancient brick house, with a row of poplars 
in front, and be never bad got married sitn- 


plv because he had had a widowed aunt 
Who kept house lor iin, Gurned his’ stock- 
lige cand pre pared his ROUp Wilh exactly 
the right amount of Cayenme pepper in it. 
“What should TPounarry for?’ said Mr. 


Pouneiny ony, “Aunt Betts understood ny 
likes and dislikes a great deal betler than 
anyone else could do,” 

tut one day paralysis laid his grim toneh 
on Aunt Betes, and the next day she died, 

“What shall I do?’ said Mr. Pouncing- 
ton Lelplessiy, the morning after the furie- 
ral. 


“Td get married, if I was you,” said 
Squire Martin. 
‘T dont Know of anyone to marry,” 


sighed Peter the Hermit. 

ain’t neo Starter woman in all 
the nelizhbourhood than Arethusa W histle- 
ton, said the squire, after a little period of 
‘and she’s got a snuy bit of 


“Phere i 


money, too.” 

Thus it happened that Mr. Peter 
ington turned lis attention inthe 
ol Miss Aretlusa, 

And all this preamble will doubtless set 
forth the exact state of things that existed 
on that Atuywust dav Miss Arethusa 
the tue Wrynvards 
mketot eywus in her hand. 
ealled out Fariner Wyn 


Poune- 
direction 


Wihieti 


Blood on low 
with thet 


“TT sav, Thosv,” 


restcp ol 


vard, ws be eaine in from the theld, “heard 
About the “u of burglars that's poling 
through the Vviliage ?”’ , 

“Rurglars? No,” almost shrieked Miss 
Arethusa. 

“They was at Motlev’s last nicht; and 
‘lose to the parsou’s night atore Jast,’? said 
the tartner,. “Td advise you to keep vour 


pretty well bolted, and it would’nt 


doors 


be AtrIsS f bet th iat Slee pin the garret, 
i DS CISLUrbaAnce sover, 
} “Nonsense,” said Miss Arethusa, who 
had by this tiire recovered her wonted self- 
prose <~s tl. 
‘hoon not afraid of the burglars.’ 
And siie we iwayv. 
That evening there wasa fresh-gathered 
nosegav «of sweet-willlats, pinks and 
soOutiermwood on the shelf, and Mis ® Are- 


thusa lighted the lest latip, 
Wino Knew but that some one might per 


ehanece happen to drop in? 

But the clock Struck seven—eight—and 
no one chine, 

A quarter to nine— and Miss Arethusa, 





who had nearly fallen asleep over her news. 


paper, rose reluctantly up. 
“He won'teome to-nigot,” she told her- 
l self, and blew out the larip. 
Atthe self same moment the gate lateh 
ereaked doloroustv, and Miss Arethusa, 


ali in the dark, ¢ 
‘It's the burglars, 
meant to have oiled 
father Whisth 
llowe ver, Miss 


ive a little nervous jump, 
“And 1 


(;rand- 


“eried hie. 
the lock of 

ld gun.’ 

Arethusa 


‘ton so 


was by no 


The vans s coward, 

Old Obadiah Whistleton, her grandtather 

tit ind mot dise pital \ ! ti 

‘ ‘ i ‘ 7 ad « ‘ , @ 
bl | 

= 1 YT r, &S s] l \ 
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Aud it was butt work of a se i for 
Miss Arethusa to « me ti yawning trap- 


for his money, and laughs at their stories | door, and secure it by 4 chain and bar. 


Of the good people. 


‘‘Now, Dan” she eried,in accents of scarce 


~——_— 


} quick, 





| suppressed «xultation, “watch ’em. Watch 
‘em, boy, till I come back.” 
| Sosaving, Miss Whistleton set briskly 
forth through the misty darkness—for the 
sky was overcast and threatened rain— 
towards the house of her brother-in-law 
W viyard. 
Mrs. Wynyard had gone to bed, 
lhe Miss Wynyards, Mabel and Effie, 
were vawningly putting up their hair in 
curl papers, but the farmer was vet adding 


up lis week's accounts in the kitchen ly 
the light of a sputtering tallow-candle ina 
tin eandiestick. 


“Wii, bless me, eried he, opening,his 
mouth as wide «as a Duteh doll, “its Thusy. 

“Yes, panted Arethusa; ‘it’s ine. Come 
Burgiars.”’ 

'No,” said the farmer, 

“Yes, said Arethusa, impatiently pluck- 
ing at the sieeve of his coat. “Call Jim. 
Get the crowbar Load vour gun. They're 
all down the cellar, and Dan's awatching 
‘etn. 

“You don't say so,"’ 
“How manv ot ‘em?’ 

“Three, at the very least,’? panted the 
terrified inaiden. ‘Make haste, or they'll 
be escaping, and T wouldn't miss the chance 


said Wynyard. 


| of lodging thea in prison on any account.” 


|} *T hope to gooaness, gracious they haven't | 
| like to see ine look as pretty as I 


So Mr. Wynyard, nis stout farui-hand 
Jimi, and two of the nearest neigtibors, 
summoned as hastily as might be, set forth 
Valiantiv in behalf of unprotected femini- 
tv, as represented by Miss Aretiiusa Whist- 
if Ihe 

Dan was faithfully maintaining his) post 
t e doorot the cellar when the Ilittie 

fon the sceene carrving two lan- 
thing butthe touch of Miss 
band on bis collar could induce 
halal »>Wilhlelraw. 

“Be caretul, now,’ eautioned Miss Are- 
thusa, as Jinn unbarred the 
ed the ¢ door “Oaly 
were all to rush out at you.” 

“Then T expect there’d be more rushes 
than one,”’ said Jim, with a grin. 

Sull nobody appeared. 


parts arrive 
terus rich some 


Aretiusas 


lock and open. 
SU pPpose they 


aaiat 


said Miss Arethusa, 

out, vou, bawled the farmer; 
and at thatimperative summons a bedrag- 
gied, liinp figure limped slowly forward, 

* “T've wprained my ankle,” it’ faltered, 
“and I've fallen into a barrel of wash, and 
the dog -has worried me, and now,’’ with a 
litthe dodge, as he espied the shining imuz- 
zie of Mr. Wynyard’s pistol, ‘1 
[’in to be shot; but what it’s all all 
1 don’t Know.” 

“Why, ‘tbawled the 
Pouneington.”’ 

“Mr. Pouncington !"’ echoed 
Aretliusa, 

And she fainted. 

Mr. Wynvard took the disconsolate swain 
homein his wagou—but he never come 
ugain. 

“Tin accustomed to be treated in 
| this sort of away when [ call ona lady,” 
said Mr. Pouneington. 

And when one comes to reflect on the 
uiatter, it did seem a little Inubospilavle, 


eScCarpye G;"" 


“Come 


SU ppt se 
about, 


fariner, ‘‘it’s 


poor Miss 


not 


—_ . 


Whose Was The Guilt ? 


KER. 


> 


BY DAVID 





VLLIS TREMAYNE laid lis fork down 


4 with @yesture hall of liipatience, half 

4 Of discouragement, and a frown that 

idne businesson the forehead of a= six 
mnonthbs’ married man, the husband of the | 
prettiest of women, corrugated his) hand- 
some white forehead. 

“You seem not to havethe smallest ap- 
preeiation of allairs, Ittlie, Lo have ex- 
plained tine and again that Tain diving up 


toiy Income—not Saving a penny—and 
vet vou still persist in detianding money 
for every trifle that takes your faney.” 


Klis ‘Premayne spoke imore decisively 
than hflie bad ever beard him, and she 
mentally vowed him horribly cross, and 
parted her red ips and leaned back in her 
Chair wilhhaveryvy agyrieved look on her 
hovely face, 

And it waslovely. 

| Mr. Tretnavne thought so that same tmo- 
nent as he looked at tie delicate pink-and- 
Snow coumplexion, and the large dark blue 


eyes that had plaved such mad havoe with 
his heart a vear ago—atthe full, exquisite 
lips that had only seemed made for stmiles 
and Kisses then, that now rapuily 
consuuimiating their task of discovering the 
| clay feet of bis idol—that now were parting 


Were 


to utter words he Knew were Coun, that 
did come. 
“You are just a8 mean and cross as can 


be! What's the use of living at all if vou 


ecan'thave what vou want—@f vou can’t 
bave things like other people? Ttell you 
ldothink you mizht let me have some 
money this inorning; | need it most aw- 


fully.” 

Her blue eyes certainly looked pleading 
enough to give entire credence to her as- 
Fervions, 


“Tam almost tempted to sav that cannot 


botrue, Ete, since it was onlv a week ago 
t iV lt handed you twenty-pounds—a suin 
i piv Sulhieient lor even the MWiIOSL Inex 
perienced Nnanciel m Which to Keep a 
aini two 

Warne! r ynus W praatiie in th | 

Vi - I a 
Ou ve, Weariny it @ieyaitl if 
tumes, and I in the same d SS Lappear in 


the street or at cluren,’ 
Tremayne siniled contemptuously. 


Mr. | 


“So you hope to rival the wife of a= imil- 
lionaire and the only daughter of a wealthy 
banker, do you ?—you, the wife of the 
cashier at Wingfield and Sons, on seven 
hundred a year? Effie, bave notbing w do 
with women who are, unconsciously, per- 
haps, Sowing seeds of discontent and ex- 
travagance in your heart.”’ 

‘Tamm neither discontented nor extrava 
gant, Eilis—you shall not say so. But I 
inust have money to geta new suit. Oh, 
El.is, such a heavenly shade of prune, and 
vou know I can wear so well one particular 
shade. Honestly, 1 haven't a dress to wear 
to Mrs, Latnar’s reception.”’ 

Ellis ate his egg with a very little show 
Ofsatistaction, and his silence, while bitter 
thoughts were rusbing through his mind, 
was taken by Eilie asa sure sign of con- 
Sent. 

She was not slow 
Valilage,. 

“Tt won't cost over twenty-pounds, El lis— 
very reasonable indeed, for tr shail make 
itnearly all iovself, and IT am sure you 
can’t be displeased at that. Then say'Y es,’ 


in pressing her ad- 


won't you, e1lis dear ?” 

A settled, white look came around his 
handsome mouth, 

“If vou care more for show and tine 


clothes than for tiny respect and the con- 
sciousness that you are an ecomorical, pru- 
dent wife who is helping her husband save 
Instead of almost goading him into debt, 
you can have the money.” 

Her tlashed as delightedly as a 
child's over a new toy. 

She had accomplished her desire, and his 


eves 


eold, vet touching, words had fallen un- 
beeded before that— 

‘You can have the money.” 

Shesprang from ber chair behind the 
colfee-urn, and threw her arims around = his 
neck, Kissing his worried, bandsome fore- 
head. 

“You darling! I knew vou would not 


say ‘No,’ for all vou read me suca a lecture 
on economny. Really, Ellis, when you see 
how lovely 1 shall look in inv new silk,you 
will not grudge the money, will you? You 
did be- 
don’t you? And 


fore we were tarried, 


| you’re not angry, dear? You do love me ?” 


Her sweet, virlish face all alight with 
happy enthus asi, ber blue eves dancing 
With such honest delight, ler smooth cheek 
lying against his, and her dainty little hand 
stroking his whiskers—of course Ellis laid 
down bis napkin and pusbed back from the 
table and kissed her. 

She was his wife—sweet, pretty, delicate 
asa tmountain pink, and he loved her— 
loved her dearly, truly,as in the days when 
he had won her, thinking what a rare 
flower she was. 

Hie loved ber, and was willing, yes, 
anxious, lo increase her happiness by every 
honest tneans in his power—only, Eflie was 
extravagant and unreasonable in ber de- 
mand for dress and style that were beyond 
the capabilities of even the well-salaried 
Inan le was, 

So bow he kissed her tenderly, and then 
took out his purse and laid a bank-note on 
the table cloth. 

‘There's your new silk, dear—may you 
enjoy it.” 

{tis forbidding manner had so entirely 
disappeared, that Eflie’s heart was en- 
couraged to undertake another pet plan. 

So, asslie demurely folded the note away 
in her pretty little crimson Russia pocket- 








book, she began, so quietly that Ellis was 
quite captured by storm— 
| “] was wondering if it would not be a 
| good plan if we shut up the house for 
August, dear, and went somewhere. It 
| will do vou so much good, [in sure, and 


| there will be no expenses here while we’re 
away. Can’t we go to Hastings ?’ 
She opened the battery very suddenly, 
alinost staggering Tremayne. . 
“On, Eihe, no. It would involve a 
larver expense, ten times, than it costs at 
| home.” 
then, seeing that well-known, tartyr- 
| like expression settling on her face, that 
always drove him to desperation, be added, 
| bastily— 
| “If voucau manage it, 
| dare say some Of your 
will chaperon you,” 
“Oh, inay [, may I, 


go 


vourself. | 
fashionable friends 


really ? Indeed, | 


will manage it! I don’t need tmanvy new 
things, 'iisure. Ihave enough tor the 
silk, and with alittle inore, I ean easily 


get what I absolutely need. 
a darling !""" ; 

He iaughed—not very joyously. 

“T am glad you think so. Well, 
otf.’ 

‘Two hours later, Mrs. Effie Tremayne, 
dressed in an unexceptionably elegant 
walking-costume, started out on her shop- 
ping tour, to meet at the silk eounter Mrs. 
(rodirey Coddington, catelessiy tossing 
over rare pieces of evening silk, 

“TL am so delighted to have vour taste on 
my new silks, iny dear Mrs. ‘Tremuyne. 
Do tell me which vou preter, the salmon,or 


Ellis, you are 


I’m 


the peari-blve, or this suunier pink? I in- 
tend to havea couple of them for ias- 
tings.”” s 

hlastings! 

Mrs. Treinayne’s cheeks glowed. 

so] hope lo see;ryou at the sbore, Mrs. 
Coddington, and iu either this exquisite 
alze or silver pink,’ 

sy % l i ¢ there ? Do join our 

( | nd sister KB eheand 

‘ | r s 1 
ver Mrauuaily, sue leit lLberse irawh Into 
irranvements she knew wer far beyond 


her reach, 
And yet she consented to Mrs. 


Codding- 
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ton’s kind offer that Mr. Coddington should 
secure rooms for ber with his party. 

She made up her inind that the elegant 
stock of clothes that two hours ago she 
thought needed only a little renovation and 
small addition to mmmke it all that was ne- 
ceassary, would not do at all. 

And 80, besides the inoney her husband 
had given her being spent in the dozen and 
one trifling accessories that a well-dressed 
woman's toilet deinands, there was tolded 
away in a seldom-used commpartinent of 


' 


| 


| 








A report, a heavy fall that thundered 
through the house like a doom, and the 
hushanud of a woman that was too unwo- 
Ananly « bear her share in the burden of 
life—the woman enjoying ber brief bour of 
pleasure on the sunlit ocean shore—the 
woman, who bad it in ber power, as all 
women who are wives have, to goad to de- 
struction, in soine form or another, or guide 


| to happiness and success, in some means or 


Mrs. Treimaynes pocket-book an un- | 
receipted bill of fifty pounds, made out to 
Mr. Ellis Treimayne. 


Effie’s blue eyes were dancing and her 
cheeks flushed when she was set down 
with her parcels from Mrs. Coddington's 
carriage at her door. 

She had time to spare before Ellis came 
in to the five o’clock dinner to look 
over her purchases, that, after ail, seemed 
very few and sinall considering that horrid 
bill in her pocket-book, that she dreaded to 
show ber husband for all the flushed gaiety 
ot her inanner. 

“Ab, is there any need to tell him 
now?” she reasoned, while she removed 
her walking suit, and denned a lovely 
black tissue. 

“Not the slightest use to tell him 
I go away. 

“He'll only make a fuss, and 1 do hate a 
fuss. 

“Besides, after I’m home again, per- 
haps I can save it out of the housekeeping 
money.” 

So she quieted her conscience with the 
hopefully specious promises, and the next 
dav, finding it impossible to get ready by 
herself in time togo with Mrs, Codding- 
ton’s party, was obliged to employ the ser- 
vices ot ahigh-priced dressmaker, whose 
bill for her work she tucked away in her 
pocket-book also, and thus swelled the in- 
debtedness of her husband to be paid when 
she returned. 

Ah, when she returned. 

If she had only known, as she kissed her 
daintily-kidded hand to her husband, as he 
stood watching ber off, with a look in his 
eyes that was iningled love,sternness, pride, 
annoyance and harassing worry. 

* * * * * . * 


before 


“One ofthe prettiest women at the seaside 
and certainly the best dressed. She must be 
a banker’s wile, at the least. Who did you 
say you understood she was ?”” 

Old Mr. Wingfield put up his eve-giass 
as Mrs. Treinayne went by, fair to see us a 
a lily, in her carriage dress of tender cream 
tint, with her lJace-covered,  pink-lined 
parasol taking faint, rosy shades on her | 
clear blonde face and brilliant golden hair. | 

“She isa Mrs. Treinayne, from London, 
with the Coddingtons, I believe, and put- | 
ting up atthe parade. A regular beauty, | 
isn’t she?” 

Mr. Wingfield put. his eye-glass slowly 
back, staring after the Coddington carriage. 

“Mrs. Ellis Tremayne ? J suppose her | 
husband is bere ?”* 

“Not that I know of. Indeed, I think I 
heard young Bellburn say he was unable 


to leave his business—a book-keeper or 
something, I believe for a firm in the 
City.” 


Mr. Wingfield arose from his chair with 
an odd sinile on his face. 

“Mrs. Tremmayne must either be mistress 
ofthe wonderiul cconomny of making a 
pound travel both ways, or else de 

A boy with a yellow envelope tapped him 
on the arin. 

“Ob, a telegrain; from my son, I pre. 
sume. Wait a iminute.’’ 

He deliverately adjusted his glasses, and 
then opened the dispatch. 





Everything traced to T. 
“Jas. WINGFIELD.” 


“Come at once, 


And as he returned the paper to the en- 





velope, he looked up to see Mrs, Treinayne 

dashing by again, her face radiant with | 

pleasure an excitement, as Bellburn 

talked and laughed witb her. 
= of * * * . 

| 

' 


The pretty litile house seemed so lomely 
and deserted alter Effie bad gone, and Ellis | 
Tremaynetbrew himself wearily on the 
lounge in her boudvir, his face wearing | 
inarks of strangelv-contorted discouraze- | 
mentand excitement, } 

For an hour or so be laid there, his eyes | 
closed, his tigure motionless, and then he | 
arose with a balf groan of mental distress... 

“This will neverdo. I shall go mad if 
I stay here with only my thoughts for ? 

He nad gone over to the little dressing- 
bureau, carelessly taking up two little 
pieces of paper, that Effie bad entirely lor- 
gotten to ide, and a pallor, even more 
inarked than his late deathly paleness, | 
overspread lis face as be saw the two for- | 
midable bills. { 

| 





Then something very like an oatk came | 
froin bis set teeth. 

“My temptation be on her head—iny 

He sprang suddenly to his feet as tue 
door- bell pealed imperiously, and listened 
with no ordinery curiosity a8 a man’s voice 
demanded tv see Mr. Elfis Treuiavne, and 
beard the servant usber bis company into 
the drawing-room. 

Then he went slowly, slowly downstairs, 
into the presence of Mr. Wingfield and an 
officer. 

“Mr. Tretnayne, you are 





discovered in 


your neat systean of emmbezzleinent. Officer 
I s stepped | Asugniiy ACK. 

nie ; 

purs sit as it is. W m thie iif] @ bie ‘ 

tween a hunted life abroad, or—this 


Quick as a flash, the pistol gleamed in the | 


gas-light. 


| your friend, 


another, this husband, who was less wicked 
than weak, went to Lis reward. 


And who shall say whose was the guilt ? | 


liers, or not, who knelt and sobbed over 
his dead face, and tried to ‘reason into si- 
lence an inner voice that retused to be still. 

Sister-wives, be you careful, lest,although 
your hands and heart are not stained with 
a crime like this—and many a wile’s hands 
and heart are thus reddened to-day—be care- 
ful that it lays not at your door that your 
husbands lose all their faith and trust in 
woinan’s sacred vow as well as privilege to 
Share eagerly in their economies and tmany 
petty grievances that no household 18 with- 
out—that sinall though they are, if not ac- 
cepted in the spirit of patience, love and 
forbearance, are the little vexes that destroy 
the vine beyond hope of recovery. 

- —<- oc >... 

WispoM IN BRIEF.—Always pass the 
fruit to everyone else before helping your- 
self. Common politeness will induce your 
company to leave the choicest specimens 
upon the plate, when you can eat them 
without reciting remark. 

Take care of the pennies and the dollars 
will take care of themselves, 

Three cents a day fora newspaper isn’t 
much, but in a year it amounts to over 89, 


in 100 years to over S000. You can save 
this S000 by a systematic borrowing of 


your neighbor's paper. 

When looking over an album with a 
lady never inake fun of any of the pictures, 
Itimay be a relative or partic§ ar friend. 
Neither praise the beauty of the unknown 
too highly. Sne imnay be the pet aversion 
of vour fair companion. 

Never return a borrowed umbrella. 
Lightning never strikes twice in the same 
place. Your friend, having ventured one 
uinbrella upon vour honesty, will be lotn 
to repeat the risk. 

Do not attempt to make vourself agree- 
able tothe ladies when your wife is pres 
ent. She will get the idea vou like fe:inale 
company. Always make your wife happy 
when vou can. Itisaduty and should be 
a pleasure, 

If your 
not offend him 
lars. lis neighbor will be glad to tell you 
all. Thus you not only avoid offending 
but you give pleasure to his 


friend meets with adversity do 


neighbor. 

Never look over a 
wien he is writing. 
What he thinks of you. 

Never smoke in the presence of ladies, 
Few ladies appreciate the flavor of tobaceo, 
and your reputation will be injured by 
their reporting that 
cigars. 


shoulder 
nay be writing 


person’s 


After drinking, do not attetnpt to dis- 
guise your breath with a clove. True, 


people will stnell the liquor, but not stnell- 
ing the c.ove also, they will think you an 
unsophiscated amature in the tippling 
line. 

Never speak ill of aman. He will be 
sure to hear of it, and in his wrath he will 
tell something twice as daimaying against 
You. 

Do not judge from outside apparences. 
The football looks plump and fair propor- 
tioned, but there is nothing in it but wind. 

Never say toan objectionable acqtaint- 
ance. “Coie and see ine soine tine.” 
Sometime means any tine, and he may 
come when you least expect him. It is 
better to nae some Specitic time; the u 
you can take the precaution to be out when 
he calls, 

Be kind to the aged. They are not to 
blaine for being old. They would be as 
young as you, probably, il they eould have 
their way. 


Do not stare at the ladies in the street. 
You tnayv cause them to think that) you are 
adiniring tnem, and therefore tnake them 
Vain. 

i - eel 

WEDDING CEREMONIES.—It would not 
bea bad idea if Some tashionable bride 
would set the fashion of wsaring simpler 
dresses at weddings 48 Is now the rule, 


The simpler a we dding dress is nade the 
better it looks. Very young brides, that is 
those from seventeen to tweatyv, should 
wear some thin white material such as silk 
null, crepe, or embroidered tulle. Girls 
froin twentv to twenty-five look better 
dressed in white satin or ottoman silk,while 
older brides can wear the verv heavy satins 
and brocaded velvets so largely used this 


Winter. A bride should alwavs weara veil 
ot some deseription—of old lace if sie bap- 
pens to have nt, and of tuile, or tilusion if 
if she hes not. 
| [tis a pretty fashion to wear the veil 
over tips face, though it isastyle that has 
not becnu as popular this year as forinerly. 
srides are now sormetinnes aceorjpanied by 
two ‘“*snaids of honor, and tour brides 
maids besides. Th eoglish forui ot wed 
glug ceretimotilai ts SL) | i A tin 
large weddings 3 nvariahl ne 
chosen. It is not t lere . 
n t I is “ 4icis 
{ s an . 
—_ - -_ 
> 
Which tad t eis i r ier urcaser. 


The mwoney was not recovered. 





RY F. R. NELSON. 





DON'T think I can endure it any longer, 
said ™r, Harttord, gloomily. “And An- 
tonia is of the same opinion. So, upon 
1er return from Staflord, we bave agreed to 





by asking into the particu- 


you smoke execrable 


i ‘ese reports are 


take legal proceedings tora quiet separa- 
| tion.” 
| Lucius Hartiord wasa tall, fine-looking 
man, with a square, white brow, ovor which 
his intense black hair fell in wavy prolu- 
sion. 

As he spoke, he wastoying carelessly 
with a pearl paper-kKnile which lay upon 
his desk, while opposite sat his tother, a 
pretty old lady, with soft silvery curls, and 
eves that still sparkled with something of 
| the fires of vouth. ; 

“But, Lucius,’’ she cried, instinctively 
interlocking ber slender white fingers, 
“this isterrible! A separation! and you 
not married a year yet! 

“LT know it, nother,” said the young phy- 


sician; ‘*but what else isto bedone? We 
cannot agree upon any one subject. She 


Says she is a wretch, and soam [.’’ 

‘*Ilave you any positive fault to find with 
her ?’’ 

“None, except that our tastes are not in 
common.” 

“But, my son, you should 
| that out before you married her, 
“T am aware of that, mother,’ he an- 

swered, dejectedly; “but tie evil is past 
| reinedying now. 

“And in what way doesshe accuse you ?"’ 

“She calls ine cold and unsympathetic 
She says she fails to find the affeetion and 
devotion which she expected troina hus- 
band.” : 

‘Lucius, tell me truly, have you no fault 
to find with yourseil?”’ 

lie averted his eves slightly and bent the 
fragile pearl toy uulil it suapped within bis 
grasp. 

“Isita fault, mother,to be too tired when 
I come hoine to play the devoted lover? 
To write sonnets to her eyebrows and 
read poetry by the hour?’’ he impatiently 
retorted. 

‘It that what she expects ?" 

“Something very much like it. 
events, we are estranged, 

“She no longer cares tor ine as she did. I 
fail to find in her the qualities I once ad- 
inired, and, feeling as we do, it would be a 
mere farce any longer to keep up the 
| Ginpty forins of conjugal life.” 

Mrs. Hartford sizhed deeply. 

She knew that her only 60n was of a pe- 
culiarly reserved and sensitive nature, and 
afew months ago, when be was marred to 
the beautiful young orphan, Atutonia St. 
Leger, she had hoped le was solving tho 
problem of his destiny. 

jut, now, things were nore hopelessly 
entangled than ever. 

“Well,”’ she said, at length, “thisvisa 
matter on WLich no one except the parties 
lninediately concerned has any right to 
counsel or advise 

“Do as you think best, Lucius.” 

Hle shrugyved his shoulders, 

“There seems to be litthe choice left me,” 
said he. 

“We shall part. Antonia will go back to 
Norton, and I--well’’—laughiny--—“1 shall 
be no worse off than IT was before.”’ 

But there was no imirth in his laugh, and 
it grated sadly on the taother’s ear. 


have found 


At all 


Mrs. Harttord went home, and Lucius 
wus left aloue, 
Hewent back into the pretty bav-win- 


dowed partor which, but a few thnontis ago, 


he bad taken such pleasure in ornamentiog 
and deeorating for the rece pti m0 6oOf biis 
youny bride. 

“There was the stand of flowers, the 


canary bird cages in the window, the rose- 
wood case ol selected books, tho 
Oil patutings full of light and color and un 
fading sunshine, the pearl inkstand, the 
workbox—all the thousand pretty things 
that he had hoped would help tw endear 
her hometo her. 

All that was past now. 

Hie tad tried, and he } 

Well, let it go. 


earetully 


ul failed. 


What was life but a series of tailures at 
its best ? 

And what right had he to expect any- 
thi yr ¢ e? 

As hes vithere, iexning one elbow on 
the iantel and wioodily looking at the 
bunches of gre fern leaves on the fart 
yrey pround of the carpet, the inaid entered 

tia a Lede realihe 

Jt was from: Antonia, 

“Pexpect me by the tiorning train. 


4 


“A. HARTFORD. 
He erumpled it up in bis bands. 

to hinuaself. 

ter, the wel- 
Luat upon 
leyal pre- 
Sheds in 


“7 understand,’ be sai 
“ved my 


WrisCda Lialeot 


“She has rece last ie 
pied ter 


the 


COLE TEWSs 
ier sr 
lisusinaries to an ¢ 
haste to escape Iron me. 
tie bettler. 

And he went off to hist 
trying to forge 
4 


Liveir puavesl 


urn PT wirould pistitute 


erna part Tif. 


Wel, the sooner 
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and hurried; here are so pany ty pograph- 
ical errors, 


“And there is the name of Mra. A. Hart- 
ford. 
“Good Heaven! it must be ber. Poor 


Antonia—and she has passed beyond the 
reach of iny petty unkindness, even before 
she could say she forgave me. 

“So young—so beautiful —inv Antonia.” 

tle Lad pot used the old, foud expression 
for weeks, 

Starting to his feet, 
loudly for his servant. 

“‘Sarah,'’ he faltered,searcely able to con- 
trol bis voice, “Lain going to Stafford, at 
once,” 

“Shall T put up vour things, sir?” 

“No, there will be no time for that; I 
need nothing. 

“If any patients require me, send them 
to Dr. Midlington.” 

And Dr. Hartford hurried away,his hear: 
fuli of vague terror, his soul racked bv 
iminy memortes of the times when he might 
have been kinder, more considerate to the 
solitary young creature who had entrusted 
her happiness so confiding!v to bis care, 

“And I,’ he inuttered between nis teeth, 
“how bave [fulfilled the trust? I have 
been a brute—a savage! No wonder she 
wanted to separate from me, T would sep 
arate from myself if I could. Ob! how 
ean I look upon her dead face and recall 
these things?” 

lie had scarcely been gone an hour,when 
the bell rang, and Sarah, hastening to open 
the door, beheld the unexpected sight of 
Mra. Hartford. 

“Dear ine, ina’ain,”’ cried the 
maid, “you ain't seen tnaster ?” 

“Seen Dr. Llarttord? low should 1 see 
him?" Is he aot here?” 

“Gone to Stafford, tna’am. 
supposed,’ 

Mrs. Hartford turned deadly pale. 

‘sone to Stalflord 7?" she taltered, 

And she sank down into «a chair. 

Shetoo had heard ot the frighttul railway 
accident—an accident which Dr. Hartford 
had, in his baste and bewilderment, foe- 
gotten to note had occurred to the up, in- 
stead of the down train, and she at ones 


he rang the bell 


astonished 


After you, I 


jumped to the conclusion that her busband 


was on the wrecked train, 

“Hlas anvthing bappened, 
inanded Sarah. 

Had anvthing happened ? 

Yous, everything had happened, 

Lucius had always seemed so strong, so 
stately, 80 full of iife and = vitality, that it 
seemed lumpossible he could dite, 

And now—now Antonia felt at onee that 
all the sunshine bad goue out of her world 
lor ever. 

Remorse, desolation, sorrow swept over 


ma‘am ?"’ de- 


| her like an avalanche, 


“LT loved bine! IT loved hito! she wailed 


out, “and now he never will know itt Ol! 
how could | beso cold, so indifferent! I 


| have been justly punished.” 





Just at this instant a step sounded with 
out. and Mra, Hartford tound herself face w 
face with her husband. 

“Lucius!” 

“My own love,”’ 

Heart to heart, cheek to cheek her goldan 
hair swept by the warin touch of his jetty 
locks, they stood in the tnoimment of recon- 
ciliation, and the brief silence was full of 
inscrutable bliss, 

“Do you forgive ine, Lueius ?" 

“My darling,’ itis Lwho should sue for 
pardon of you murinured Dr, Lartford. 

And h¢ seriously and actually believed it 
too, 

It was not long before tutual explana- 
tions ensued, 

Dr. Hlartlord had heard, before he reached 
the Station, that tbe accident had happened 
onthe up instead of the down line, and he 
lintnediately returned. 
however, expecting to beheld 
Antonia berselt. 

“You will not leave me again, Antonia?” 
he asked, looking doubttully into her eyes, 

“Never, Lucius, never! But you never 
told 1116 tiow 


Scarcely, 


much you loved ine betore.”’ 
“T did not know it taysell, darling.”’ 
And when Mra, Hartford, seuior, called 
fgvin, she was astonished to tind hbusband 
and wifein the full happiness of a second 
honeva1oon, 
“low about the tnutual agreement wo a 
separation ?”’ she asked tmischievously. 
And neither of thein tuade it convenient 


| to hear her. 


Se 
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Not a Spasam of Coughing Since Using Com- 
pound Oxygen. 
So writes a ventleman frou 
souri, whose whole system 
flown that he was not ablo to do 
of work. LIlonalitthe over a 
commencing the Oxyyen 
made this report: 
“TL have not had aspasin of coughing since 
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‘Our Uoung Folks. 


BOB AND HIS PAN-PIPES. 


BY HARTLEY RICHARDS. 


HUD! thud! thud! 
“Hit him in the eye!” 
“Knock the pipe out of bis mouth!" 

“Hal ba! there goes his nose! T had hii 
that tine!” 

These dreadful seounds seemed to say 
that somo barbarous piece of cruelty was 
going on. 

Butthe vietiin was only a snow-man, 
which the boys of Strappington School had 
set up in their playground, 

Truth to tell, the snow-man did not like 
it much, but boys cannot be expected to un 
derstand the feelings of a snow-man, so he 
bore it very patientivy, and when «# snow- 
ball caine in each eye, and a third in’ his 
mouth, be never spoke aword or flinched 
a muscle, 

But how was Mr. Larrup, the schooltas-. 
ter, & know that it was only a sSnow-inan? 
and what was tnore natural than that he 
should peep over the playground wall to 
ace what was going on? 

And how waa little RK 
that Mr. Larrup was there 

And what was tmore natural than that 
the snowball which was teant for the 
anow-inan's pipe should hit the teacher on 
the nose? 

Oh, the horror that seized upon the schoo! 
at that dire event! 

And the dead silence that reigned in that 
playground. 



















ilph Ruddy to know 


” 



















For these were the good old times when 
anything that went wrong Was set right 
by a biret-rod, 

And little Ralph Ruddy knew only too 
well what was coming when the sehool 
tnaster seized bhinkw by the collar and drew 


him into the sehoolroom, 

The snow-inan, of course, was 
playground all alone. 

He saw the boys troop indoors and heard 
angry words and some cries of pain, and 
saw peor little Ralph thrust out on 
cold playground, and heard the door slam 
behind tim. 

He stared without once turning his head 
or blinking his eves, while the little fellow 
mat on the snowy doorstep, with a hand on 
each eye. 

And indeed the good snow-man. hitmself 
felt halt-inelined to ery, only the tears per- 
sisted in freezing betore they wot out of his 
evor, 

So he eouldn’t. 

Then the bell rang, the boys came out, 















poor farim laborer. 


“A cruel shame PT eall it,’ muttered Bob, 













“to whip a little chap like that, and then 
abut bit out in the eold. 

“Ttold bin Ralph Ruddy never meant 
to do it, and then be caned ine as well. A 


real brute Teall him, and Pll pay bin for 
it yet. 
1 declare I'll break his) bedroom win- 


dows this very night, and Jet bim see how 
he likes the winter wind!" 

And Bob meant just exactly what 
maid. 

He cliinbed out of the cottage window 
when all were asleep, and imade his way 
down to the schoolhouse by moonlight, with 
a pocketful of stones, 

He clinibed the wall of the 
and stood there with nis arim 
to throw, 





























playground, 
raised ready 










































Suddenly a voice startled hin, in a sort 
of shivering whisper: 

“Better, not, Boot” 

He looked around. 

“Better wait) a little!’ repeated the 
voice, 


Bob drop vad the stone, and looked once 
more, but there was noone near . hitn ex 
oept the snow-inan shining weirdly in the 
1 moonlight. 

Hlowever, the words, whoever 
them, set Bob to thinking, and, lostead 
breaking the windows le went home 
potin bed. 

That was in January, and when January, 
was done February caine, as it bappens in 
most Vvears, 

February brought good fortune—at least 

tob’s mother said so, for she got a job of 
Cleaoing and scouring at the squire’s, for 
whieh she was well paid. 

It did net turn out so very well, though, 
afier all, for the butier said she stole a 
spoon, and told the squire so, 

And ifthe butier could have proved what 
he said, the squire would have sent ber to 
prison. 

He tailed to prove this, so she got off; and 


spoke 
ot 
and 


Bots mother declared the butler took = it 
bitss@lt. 

“ATP right,’ said Bob, “I'll try the 
Strenuth of miv new oak Stick across that 


butler s back. 


And be ineant it, too, for that very even- 







ing the took his cudyel, and started tor the 
big, house. 

And when he got there, the door stood 
open. 

lie walked in. 

Now, there ! he hall the portrait 
fa jue { ? 4 1 4 







hall. 
“Better not!"’ aaid the old 
wait a little!’’ 





lady; 





pateiy in toe entr , - at 
wt inust have been the j J “4 1 this 
own fancy, so be started on through the 


leftin the | 


and ainonyg them Bob Hardy, the son of a) 
} the 


“Why, they won't let me do anything!” 
| gruinbled Bob. 
But he went home without thrashing the 


butler, all the sane. 


| That wasin February, you know. 


| Came, and with it caine greater 


| 


‘better | 


Well, when February was done, March 
ili-fortune 
than ever, 

tob's father was driving his emplover’s 
horse and cart to market, when,what should 
jump out of the diteh but old) Nanny 
Jones’ donkey, an ugly beast, and enough 
to frighten any horse. 

Sut what must the brate-do on this 
sion but set up a terrific braving, Ww hich sent 


one 


Farmer Thornverofts new horse nearly 
out of his wits, so that he backed the cart 
and all that was in it—ineluding Bob's fa- 


ther, into the ditelh. 

And a pretty sightthey looked there, for 
the horse ny where the driver 
ought to be, and Bob's father was seate:s 
much against bis wish, in a basket of 
With his legs stieking outon one 
his head on the other. 
Partner 
like to Jose bis eyyus. 

Who would? 

Why, even the tnost obliging 
not be persuaded to lav an extra 
in order to wake up for those (hat are bro- 


ken. 


VAS SILT 


Of course Thornveroft 


hens can 
nudiover 


but forall that Farmer Thornyeroft) had 
norightto lav all the blame on Bob's ta- 
ther, and ke ep fiftv cents baek out of lis 
Wires, 

Ainan is obliged tobe quite econooreal 
when he has to keepa wite and growiny 
fainiiv on seven dollars a week, and ean 


seldour jncdulye 

that fleure. 
But when ve 

and half, itis very 


trieet, 


lm turtie sup) or pastry “al 


ven down to six 
hard to inake two 


mreut th sé 
ends 
So Bob's father protested, and that 
Fartiner Thornverott angry. 

And then, sinee tire fire, 
father grew angry, too, and called the 
ther aeruel brute, 

So his employer dismissed him, and gave 
hii no Wayes at all. 


Thier 


Bob's 
far 


kKindles 


Weean hardiv be surprised that when 
Bob heard this he felt atrifle out of sorts, 
but the desire for venveance which he telt 


eould hardly be justified, 

lie went running over the tields, uutter- 
ing: 

“A cruel shame T call it, but Pll pay bim 
for it; Dinean to let his sheep out of the 
pen, and then Pil just go and tell hii 
that I’ve done it.”’ 

Now, the field just before you come to 
Fariver Thornyverofts sheep-pen was sown 
with Spring wheat, and they bad put up a 
scarecrow there to frighten the birds 
away, 
much down in 
no buttons, and 
hiss trousers had 

hiss well-to-do re- 
window would not 
the street at 


The searecrow was very 
world—-his eoat had 
his hat bad no brian, and 
only wanda halt 
lations in the tarlors’ 

bave cared to miecet linn in 
al 

Bot even the ragged and 
have their feeliogs, and the 
truly sorry to see 
field in such a teuiper, 

So just a& Bob him, he flapped 
out hitn with one sleeve, and the boy SLUp- 
ped to see who il was, 

“Oniveo oa 
about bv the wind.” 

And he went on his way. 


copper de 


SCHreCTOW 
scouring across the 


was 
bob 


passed 


scarecrow,” said he, “blown 


But as le went, strange to sav, 
or thought he heard, a voice 
hilton: 

“Better not, Bob; better wait a little!’ 

So Bot) went homie a 


he heard, 


Calling alter 


and never let 
the sheep astray after all, but he thought it 
Very bard that he taight not punish either 
the schoolmaster, or the butler, or the 
mer, 

Now, the folk that hide betind 
ows thought well bob for 
Straint, and they determined 
would work for hl 


wreiatt 


lar- 


the shad- 
bis selt-re 
that they 


ail straight 


ol 
lt and take 
sigrititi. 

So when Bob went down to the riverside 
next day and took out bis Knife to eat some 
rr **whistle-piy tlher Pan en 
chanted the reeds by breathing on them, 

“Whit a breeze! exclaimed Bob, as the 
breath went Sighing through the sedyve, 

But he knew nothing at all of what 
In reality bappened. 

Bob finished bis) pan-pipes and 


reeds fk wes, '* | 


had 


trudged 


alopy and whistled on them to bis) beart’s 
| Content. 
Wien he got to the villave he was sur- 


prised to see a little girl begin to danee to 
histune, and then auother little girl, and 
then another, 

Bob was so astonished that he left of 
plaving and stood looking at them wonder- 
lnglv. 


But as he stopped plaving, the Little 
yirls ceased to dance, 

And «as so00n 48 thev reeovered their 
breath they began to beg biti not to play 


aywavin, for the whistle 
must be bewiteled, 
“Oh, hot’ cried the boy, 


pipes ,tuev were sure, 


“here's a pretty 


game; Til just pive old Larrup a 
eoure! that w not do hin auv harwuiat any 
rate 

~ ’ t mY i { ‘ \ 

1 ivi t s x 


Phe people gazed from their w sand 
roared with laughter, while old 1 irrup 
begged Bob to cease playing. 

j “No, no!” answered Bob; “I saw you 
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make little Ralph Ruddy dance with pain. 
It is your turn now.” 

Just then the squire’s butler came down 
the street. 

Of course he was much puzzled to see so 
yrave a person as Mr. Larrup dancing tothe 
sound of a boy's whistie. But he was pres- 
entiv still more surprived to find himsel! 
doing the same thing. 

He tried with all his toight to retain 
stately 

at it was all of no use; his legs flew up 
in spite of himself, and away he went be- 
hind the teacher,tollowing Bob all through 
the village. 

The best sight was vet lo be seen, 


his 


wintt. 


The tvranniceal Fariner Thornyveroft: was 
just then walking home from market in a 
yreat heat, witha big sample of corn in 
each of his side-poekets, and turning sud- 
denly round a corner, went right into the 
iniddle of the strange procession,and caught 
the infection In a moment, 

Up flew his great fat legs, 
went, pitehing and tossing, and jumping 
and twirling, and jigging up and down 
like au elephant ina fit, while the bags of 
corn on either side banged about, and hit 
himin the ribs and thighs, 

Hlow the people langhed,to be sure,stand- 


and away he 


ing in their doorways, and viewing the 
queer trio! 
It was good forthem that thev did not 


come anv nearer, or they would have been 
seized with the tit as well. 
The teacher was nearly fainting, the but- 


ler was in despair, and the perspiration fell 


from the fariners face, 

But that made very little difference to 
Bob. 

Hie bad promised himself to take ther 
fora dance all around the village, and he 
didi it. 

And, at length, when he had coinpleted 
the tour, he stopped for just one minute, 


and asked the teacher whether he would 
falph Ruddv’s pardon,and the teacher 
said he would if only Bob would leave off 
playing. 


bey 


Then heasked the farmer if he would 
take his father baek and pay him his 
wawes: and the farmer said he would. 

And finally, he asked the butler if he 
would give up the spoon thac he had sto- 
len, and contess to the squire that Bob's 


nother had nothing to do with but the 


butler said: 


It, 


“Oh, no indeed!” 

So Bob began to play, and they all began 
to dance ayvain,till at length the teacher and 
fariner both punched the butler until he 
promised. 

Then Bob stopped. 

The three poor men went home in a ter- 
rible plight. 

Old Larrup begged little Ralph's par- 
don, the butler cleared the stain from the 


poor wotnan’s character, Bob's father went 
back to work,and Farmer Thornyeroft soon 


afterwards took Bob on, too: and he made 


| the best farin-boy that ever lived. 


unfortunate | 


—<=_ ad > - 


ANIMAL INTELLIGENCE.——The traveler 











THE CUSTOMS OF LOVE. 





YOME curious courting customs prevail 
in Africa. 
‘ In one tribe of Eastern Africa it is re- 
yvarded as the bighest gallantry for the lover 
to parade before the hut of bis inamorata 
astride of a huge boar. 

Munyo Park tells ofa tribe in the interior 
where custom compels a woman to carry a 
calabasb of water tothe man who has ex- 
pressed a preference for her. 

Seated on a wat before his door he washes 
hix hands in the vessel, and then the wo- 
wan drinks the water as a token of her 
affection. 

Less repulsive was the act of the lover 
amon the ancient Persians who burned 
his band or cheek to prove hisdevotion and 
then shewed it to his lady love. 

It she was ‘willin’’’ she bound the in- 
jured part with a silken scarf; but if obdur- 
ule She sent theman to the physician for 
healing salve. 

Among the Moravians it was the custom 
for the minister to select wives for the nen 
ot his congregation. 

Ita ‘sister’? had any objection to the 
‘“‘brother’’ selected for her lite partner she 
was perinitted to state it, but it was gener- 
ally overruled by the priest’s eloquence. 
Strange to say, the historian telis us that 
these inarriages were generaly happy. 

In Greenland, the‘services of the pastor 
ot nis flock are also called in. 

A inan who has made up his mind that 
his worldly circumstances warrant him in 
indulging in what has been callea “the ab- 
Stract desire of every man to furnish board 
and Jodging to some young lady, and has 
decided which young lady”’ he wishes to be 
taxed for, calls on the reverend father, and 
States tle case, 

The inquiry is made whether the girl 
knows of the suit, to which the inan replies 
that he has some prelitninary love-making, 
which was not very kindly received, but 
adds— 

“Thou knowest the ways of mankind.” 

In Greenland, be it remarked, it is an ac 


| cepted tact in social philosophy that a wo- 


inan’s no means yes, 

The priest calls upon the young woman 
and pleads the case of ber lover, assuring 
her that he is a good man: that he catches 
inany seals, ete. 

It is the custom for the woman to reject 
all proposals at first, but to yield at last an 
unwilling assent. 

If the priest thinks she is too obstinate, 
he generally retnarks— 

“Ah, well, itis no matter; I can easily 
find another woman who will have such a 
yood provider,’’ and turns to leave, which 
action brings the stubborn maiden to terins 
al once, 

In the south of Ireland, there is a custom 
known as “shrafting,’’ the naine being de- 
rived from Shrove Tuesday, the day on 
which itis held. 

On that day all the marriageable young 
people of both sexes are marshaled on the 
village green by the parents, the girls in all 


' the glories of Sunday gowns and gay rib- 


Brehin encountered in AbVvsSSsinia anuiiber | 


of baboons which were crossing a 
they were attacked by the dogs, 


valley ; 


but the 


| old males imiunediately hurried down forin 


i 


the rocks, and with mouths widely opened, 
roared so fearfully that the dogs retreated. 
They were again encouraged to the attack ; 


but by this time all the baboons bad re- 


ascended the heights, excepting a young 
one about six months old, whieh loudly 
ealling for aid climbed on a block of rock 


and was surrounded, 

One of the largest the males, a true 
hero, came down again trom the mountain, 
slowly went to the voung one, coaxed him 
and triumphantly led hin away, the dogs 
being too amuch astonished to make an 
attack. On anotheroceasion an eagle seized 


of 


a voung tnonkey, which, by clinging on to } 


ri branch, was not earried off at once. It 
cried loudly for help; upon which the other 
members of the troop, with mueh uproar, 
rushec to the reseue, Surrounded the eagle, 


and pulled ont so many feathers tnat he no 


longer considered his prey, but how to 


escape. 


> a ~~ 
A CHANGE OF CIRCUMSTANCES.—An 
Asiatic King was defeated in battle, taken 
prisoner, and conveyed to a very small 


| 
| 


bons, aS lovely as fresb-blown roses, evi- 
dently enjoying their blushes, and the 
young inen,also in their best attire, looking 
as foolish a8 only the male huiman can look 
on exhibition. 

The two sexes are stationed in line apart 
from each other, and the parents pass be- 
tween to vouchsafe proposals or to receive 
them, and to haggle over marriage por- 
tions. 

The preterences of the voung people are 
fully understood by the elders, and coim- 
inendable effort is nade to gratify them,the 
inain object of the parents being to secure 
as ood a set-out as possible for the young 
couples, 

- —_—> os -—ti—“‘Oié—™ 

PurTIna THINGS AWAyY.— recent 
writer thus coumpares the ways of nen and 
women: Man puts things out of the way 
Whenever the necessity of sodoing presents 
itself to him. Forexaimple he findsthat his 
room is ina disorderly state. Too many 
pairs ot boots make themselves paintully 
obvious; there are more discarded collars 
on the mantle than propriety could dictate, 
and the mixture of cigar ashes,cloths brushes 
and gloves on his table has reached a stage 
of confusion which displeases him. He re- 
solves to put things in order and put out of 
the way whatever is plainly adapted to the 


be process, 


house. Onthe following tnorning he asked 
for breakfast, and a piece of raw meat was 
handed to hitn by asoldier of the guard, | 


this the king was expected to cook for biim- 
self. He placed the meat before the fire, 
whereupon a dog, attracted by the srvory 
smell, rushed into the house, and ran off 
with it. The king burst into a fit of un- 
eontrollable laughter. Asked by the officer 


of the yuard the reason of this singular be- 
havior, his inajesty replied; IT aiav well 
laugh. Yesterday morning, according to 


feook told me, two hundred 
8 Were not sufficient to carry iv pro- 
Visions, and now a dog has taken 


away all 1 have in his mouth.” 


Whatinv chil 
eaime! 
single 
—_ - -__ 


Important. 


Philadelphians arriving in New York via 

‘ tiand Street kerry tv taking the 6th 
Avenue } eval i Train ‘orner Chureh and 
‘ riiands PeLS, Ca rt u“ the (:rand Union 
~ site Grand Centra 


hestaurant the best and = echeapest in 
City. Families can live better fo 
monev atthe Grand Union, than at 


otber first class hotel in the citv. 


r less 


any 


{ 


Accordingly he crowds the superfluous 
boots under the sofa,thrusts smaller articles 
of personal apparel into the bureau drawers 
emnpties the cigar ashes and bits of waste 
paper behind his desk,and thus quietly sets 
his rooin in order. The result of this 
process is eminently satisfactory. Notonly 
has be put things out of the way, but he is 
in position to find them again as soon as he 
wants them, ‘The sofa stands taithtullv on 
yuard over the boots, and he can at any 
tine poke them out with acane. The dis- 
carded collaas, the gloves,the pipes, and the 
Various stnallarticles thrown into the bu- 
reau drawers reinain there, and the ashes 
and waste paper colild be exhurned from the 
desk were there anv possible demand for 
them to arise, 

The tnan who puts things out of the wav 


can always lay his hand upon them. He 
does not lose track of thein. They never 
pass out of his possession, or, what Is vi! 

4 Y tue Sain ti ig. it of nis nemory 


3 t et , 3 
is x ss10n f disorder 
yS away, asthe art is 
Ww nan, iS equivalent to c 
more or less completely. 
things away amounts in 
passion. 


practiced 

ncealing thet 
The desire to put 
most woinen Ww 4a 
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SOWER AND REAPER. 








BY SHIKLEY WYNNE. 
—_—- 


All through the long drear days, 
When Autumn rains fell from the cold gray sky, 
And withered leaves in the barsh gust flew by, 
He trod the beaten ways. 


The bare red farrows spread 
In narrowing lines across the upland chill, 
The wan wists crept adown the naked bill, 
Where no flow'r raised its head. 


Patient and bent and sad, 
Each day he came and sowed the seed he brought; 
From earliest morn to latest night he wrought, 
And yet no guerdon had. 


The bong, long Winter crept 
Away: but, while the new-awakened earth 
Sent her larks up the azure, mad with mirth, 
He sowed still, and wept— 


Tears that made heaven dim 
With their sharp rain; for, lo, the land was bright 
With beauty, vet long toll from morn to night 
Had brought no fruit to him ! 


O’er the blue hills he came, 
Expectant of a country dry and hare ; 
Bat, rich-swelling corn -flelds smiling fair, 
Edged with acolored flame 


Of flowers in the sun, 
That laughed and flung their odors to the breeze, 


What time the quick fruit ripened on the trees ! 
The sowing had been done. 


Within his grasp the seythe 
Flashed as it swept the plenteous harvest down ; 
And the fair flow'rs he wove him for a crown, 
Set on his forehead blithe. 


Andall the world with praise 
Greeted the golden sheaves the reaper brought, 
Forgetful of the patient hand that wrought 

So long through past sad days. 


The sower was at rest, 
The worn limbs still, the tired cyes closed for aye; 
He never saw the glory of this day 
Aud yet he too was blest! 
Set cette eee 


THE MIND AND BODY. 








LEXANDER the Great behaved like a. 


lunatic in the latter days of his reign, 
and the supposition is plausible that if he 
had survived a few years longer he might 
have become a mostimplacable and capri- 
cious tyrant. From being very abstemious 
he gave himself up to dissipation. [is ]ust 
tor power became a disease, and he strove 
for gigantic impossibilities. 

Robespierre and some of the other lead- 
ers in the French Revolution, were prota- 
bly made more or less insane by the excit- 
ing events in which they took part It is 
certain that Robespierre was originally 
kind-hearted and considerate, tor he began 
life by endeavoring to procure the abolition 
of capital punishment. 

Louis XI of France, was insane, both in 
his despotic cruelty and his caprices. He 
shut up his nobles in cages, or hung them 
on the trees of the torest. He lived in con- 
stant fear of death, kept in seclusion in his 
castle, was on intimate terms with his hang- 
man, amused himself by watching battles 
between cats and rats, drank the blood of 
youag children, and tried various and 
abominable compounds in order to lengthen 
his life. 

King Frederick of Prussia, without any 
reason whatever, treated his son and sister 
toralong time with the most unnatural 
and brutal severity. 

He kicked them about 
meled their heads with chairs, 
them to eat the most repulsive tood, and in 
every way made their lives wretched. 
His insanity, in this respect, was absolute, 
and should have sent him to tle mad-house. 
But his unnatural and whimsical treatment 


the room, pom- 
compelled 


of his family was only one of the symptoms | 


of his insanity. 

He was inconsistently avaricious, scrutt- 
nizing every household expense with ab- 
surd attention, and lavishing fortunes on 
his army of giants. He would run through 
the streets cauing the loungers .and work- 
men who tellin his way until they cried 
for mercy. 

Dr. Johanson was hypochondriacal, and 
in various ways gave evidence of a morbid 
condition of the brain. At the early age of 
twenty he became the victim of melan- 
that time for- 


one occasion 


cholic delusions, and from 
ward was never happy. On 
he exclaimed, despairingly : 

‘“T would consent to have an arm ampu- 
tated to recover my spirits.”’ 


W retchedness like this, when it is tem- 


? 


° , little 
porary or spasmodic, may signify but littl 


put when it persistent and f ry 


vance to al - I 
lmpetuosity of Vr ponRnson : lnrea 
able, furious prejudices, may be accounted 
for on the same theory. 


| niacal attacks, during which he lost all his 


| 


| 





} 
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ers of France, but no inmate of any asylum 
ever presented more indisputable proots of 
mental disease than those which character. 
ized his whole career. 
All his life he walked in darkness, know- 
ing not at what he stumbled, in constant 





| fear both ofthe presentand the future. He 


the victim of absurd delusions, was 
harassed by excessive nervousness,and was 
the of uncontrollable 
On examination atter death his brain 
found to be seriously diseased. 

The gifted poet Colling was at 
sad and moaning lunatic 

The eccentricities and melancholy of 
Lord Byron were prabably the uncontro!! 
able manifestations of disease, and during 
his short and brilliant career he sufi 
cient evidence ot insanity, 

Nothing seems clearer than thatthe irrita 
bility, hypochondria and meanness of Al 


was 
slave eccentricities 
was 


times a 


gave 


exander Pope were the results of organic’ 
cerebral Conditions which he could no more 
control than he could remedy his 
deformity. 

*“T shall die at the top 
Dean Swift, as he sadly 
whose 


physical 


first,’’ ejaculated 


gazed on a tree 


branches were decaying and he 


realized his terrible prediction. He was 


less insane during all his active 


more ol 
life. 
Tasso was a positive maniac, like 


many other unbalanced geniuses, believed 


and, 


that he was always etterded with a familiar 
spirit. 

Madame de Stael had a. masculine and 
powertul intellect, but she was a slave to | 


idje fears and silly eccentricities that in or 
dinary persons would certainly have been 
regarded as disease of the 
brain. 

Cardinal Richelieu was subject to 


symptoms of 


Dia 


self control and behaved like a silly child. | 
When the attack was over, he had no recol- | 
lection of what had passed. 


UV @- ——-_ 


[brains of (bold. 


Every ladder has a top round to it. 


Indulge alwaysin a benevolent forgetful- | 


ness of sell, 


Compliments cost nothing, yet many pay 


dear for them, 


Try tosee yourself through the eyes of 
those around you. | 
A broken friendship may be soldered, but | 
never will be sound, 


Oh, how seldom the soul is silent ia order 
that God inay speak, 
Discontents arise from our desires oftener 


than troin our wants 


Our characters we make, our reputations 
are often made for us, 

A thief passes fora gentleman when steal 
ing has madé bim rich. 


If you would not fall into sin, do not sit 
by the door of temptation. 

Good will, like a good name, is got by 
many actions, and lost by one 

The more we help others to bear their 
burdens the l'ghter ours will be 

It is no disgrace to be bit by a dog tie 


econd time it is. 


first time, but the 
Give what you have To some one it | 


mnay be better than you dare to think. 

We never injure our own characters so 

much as when we attack those of others | 
Keep all thy thoughts on purest theme 


keep from thine eyes the motes and beams, 


Labor to keep alive in your breast. that 
| little spark of celestial ore called conselence, 
Humanity is neverso beautiful as when 


Pascal was one of the most original think- | uoseen battles. 


praviug for forgiveness, or eire forgiving another 


His heart was as great asthe world, but 


there was noroomin it tou hold the memory of a 


wrong. 
Be always at leisure 


make business an excuse to deny the offlees of bu- 


to do good ; never 


manity. 


Many men have just enough faith to 
make them miserable, but not enough lo make them 
hupeful, 


Not to enjoy one’s youth, when one is 


ig, is to imitate the wiser whe tarves beside 


treasures 


It isthe strongest possible argument to 


our immortality that nine of every ten human te gs 
ait t eiaak 
Never fear to bring the sublimest motive 
Sine ine e duty. o tt 
the smallest tr 
1) r f 
[ 4 
nm ’ N's 
warm hand-shake re até ‘ . . 
grace when men are n troubie, aud are guting their 





EVENING POST. 


7 . . . 
Femininities. 
We find beauty in itself # very poor 
thing unless beautified by sentiment. 
Good housekeeping ligs at the roet of all 
the real ease and satisfaction In existence, 
It a falseness paralyzed the tongue, what 
a death-like 


sllence would pery aile sowlety, 


A mother-in-law is not a heavenly 


but she has been Known to eclipse a honeymoon, 


body, 


Where the women are largely in the ma 
jority, men are apt to become very 
ful 


Because a woman ‘“‘figures in society,” it 


isno sigu that she kuows the multiplication ta- 


ble, 


It is easier fora woman todefend her vir 


tue against men than her reputation against we- 


men. 
A Parisian ladies’ rowing club has chal 


lenged a gentioman’s club for a six-oared barge 


race. 


All ot the literary 


write poetry 


women of 


but net that proportion of them spank 


The most pronounced old maid generally 


writes the profoundest essays on how to bring up 


children, 


Love, that has nothing but beauty to 
keep itin good health, is short-lived, and apt to have 
ague tits 


Advice to wives: Man is very much like 


an egg: keep him in hot water, and he is bound to be- 


come hardened 


The error of certain women is to imag- 
Ine that, te acquire distine tion, they must Inmpitate the 


manners of men, 


It is with certain good qualities as with 
those who ureasntirely deprived of them, can- 


BET SEs 


not understand them 


A woman who studies to appear, rather 
than be, good and generous, seldom succeeds in de- 
celving the opposite sex. 

An‘innocent Omaha girl, who saw an 


organegrinder’s monkey for the first tlhe, exclalmed;: 
‘ls that thing one 
about?’ 


of them erg @sthetes we read 


. 
Painting blue veins on ladies’ temples 


and wrists is one of the latest treaks of tashion tn 
London, 

operation, 
have 


pon 


Louisville gives notice that she will 
Mother Hlubbard dressed 


snd that the law wiil be 


none of the women 


her streete, enforced by ar- 


rest and fine 


custom iu 
‘ 


honored 


t newly-marrice 


It is a time 


Fia., to salute 


Quincy, 
woman by tiring a 


cannon. Thisis to remind them that the battle of 


lite ha 


lairly begun, 

A banana-eating contest between a young 
Montezuma, 
4» banaias 


mananda young Woman al (oa., re- 
cently, Was wou by the former, who ate 


to the other contestants Ins, 

A young lady in Lancaster county, this 
State, nearly lost ber life recently, through an tHlness 
caused by constantly molstening the end of aa indeli- 


ble Jeadpencil with her tongue 
A man never gets thoroughly disgusted 
withlove’s young dream untilhe las yvivena girl a 


that ole 
really 


ring, and three days alterwards discovers 


has been tua jewelers to ascertain what it j 
worth. 
Anaged lady living in Mississippi is 


making what she ealis a literary quilt, to be exhibited 
at the Bx position hach square sto have upon tt the 
autograph, in indelible ink, ol me Aletinguished 
writer, 


A question for puzzle-solvers : ‘In waltz- 


ing witha vouny lady not over seventeen, pretty, and 


oue of th yever-yet-dizzy sort, does the young man 
go around the lady,or dues the ung lady go around 
the young man?’ 

“Siow in the world did they come to 
name you Susanna’’’ asked Mz lack **Really, 
{ don’t know} V preeisery, “replied tive suing lady, 

ery demurel ‘but Lsuspect It Was because | hap- 


pe ned to be a yiri. 


Hluge schenck the Vie nhese Wholeanle 

if ler ! “¢ ‘ t x r i ] ! 

‘ lula v j neat plirase 
md ,oor ant sm a rh tended 
t fi lefense, and ther ta ered ‘ 

k t 

One reason, undoubtedly, why the young 
na a t t 4 ¥ ‘ ae | ' ‘ 

‘ ‘ Y ta wit alibiog ‘ ! I 4 
t J i ir Stall | i thie re 
eXxy yt je lielou inwe oi ‘ n't any- 
t are an that w bhowill atewer the pur 
pos 

It doesn’t makg any difference when a 
woman visil ga lady frie ! imps up ff her chair 
and save (» leas I tz i left t 
dre ail alowe and th “ ‘ her ine and 
haw that loess preve f i if t 
weold att f ! talking half an ir 
with the lad f the ? ‘ 

The re yeoftascientine monthly asks for 
correct dras x fa I 1 4 Work \ ‘ 
who we # Live t r x anid 3 ‘ 
reading aletter gu J i “ 

, fin in ' j 4 nad 4 
sket the merry * 
“ | 
Avain i Valentine might 1 the first 
r i if a 4 / 4 
\\ 4 
tai . 


timi@® and bash- | 


America | 


A peculiar kind of blue paste is used in the | 


| prone of unwhoiesome 








News Notes. 


Tn England a “drummer” ig called a 


| bagman. 
' 


Four churches in Montreal now use the 
electric light. 

The names of New York benevolent so- 
cretics AL a volume of 300 pages, 

A Spiritualist Temple, to cost $250,000, ‘s 
belng erected In the Back Bay Region‘of Boston, 

Over one hundred persons have been 
killed In Colorado by snowaslides during the past win- 
ter. 

A machine that makes seventy-two pret- 
cele a minute is said to be run by a Lancaster county 
lah, 

A pair of sparrows have built their nest 
ina pocket of Shakepeare's statue, in Central Park, 
a. 3 

Twe slaves, formerly owned by Jeft. 
Davis, now own his plantation, for which they paid 
£00), CO, 

A young Lowell, Mass., housekeeper 
claims to feed seven people well on twenty-fve dol- 
lars a month. 

Ten years ago there was but one woman 
employed as a stenographer, Now there are neaily 
one thongand 

A night school has been established at 
hing Sing [’rison by the warden, who bas 0 vonvicts 
under taltion 

A Springfield, Mass., woman is suing her 
mother-in-law for ten thousand dollars damages for 
alleged slander, 

An Ohio postmaster’s name is Emancipa 


tion Proclamation Cogswell. He 
day the proclamation was lesued, 


was born on the 

The Women’s Medical Col'ege of Chicago 
Cas just granted 21 diplomas to young woman, enti- 
tling them to practice as physicians, 

Mrs. Catharine Baker, of Taylorsville, 
Va, who has Just entered upon her 100th year, takes 
from six to elyhteups o1 coffee a day, 

Secretary Round, of the Prison Associa- 
tion, Is quoted as saying that there are now 30,600 per- 
sone locked up in New York for wrong-doing, 

At the wedding feast furnished by the 
Rao of Cutch, in India, two daye were consumed, to- 
gether with enough edibles tor 70,000 people, 

An old church at State Hill, N.Y., stands 
Just as it was built 10) years ago, andin it are used 
the same Bible and psalm bouk used by the first pas- 
tor 

During the past twelve months 650,000 
and adulterated 


been selzed and condemned at the 
York 


teas have 
port of New 


The money expended by Americans for 
the purchase of pictures in France within the last 
twenty years amounts to 200,000,000 france, or §40,- 


| G00, 000, 


The farmers near Tolono, I}, it is said, 
have dug a number of wells, striking natural gas, 
with which they do their cooking, and heat and light 
their house 4. 

Holding a cartridge between her fingers, 
Jolin Peggy, of St. Louis, began experimenting with 
alighted inateh. The explosion cost ber two fingers 
and a thumb, 

An ingenious Connecticut husband, Mr. 
Jaines Dawson, bas tovented a new way to spite Cou- 
neetiont wives lle put his own wife's right eye vu 
to distigare her 

The word ‘“‘cops,’’ as applied to police- 
sald to have orlginateds froin the « opper 
badyes they were first given to wear, under Fernando 


men, le 


Wood, in New York. 
A new vocation for women has been 
adopted by two widows of Heading, this State, who 


support their families by breaking stone, 


at the rat 


being paid 
of 45 cotile @ ton 

An exchange mentions the case of an un- 
fortunate who, a few arms by 


falling the Two years ago he lost 
both legs by a railroad accident 


days avo broke both 


ugh a stable floor 


There seems to be room tor a few girls in 
Pillticis 


ofsel is, t 


According to the report of Superintendent 


here appeara to be asuperfluity of about 


19,40 bovmunuder 2l years of age 


A towel, folded several times and dipped 
water and quickly and 
toothache or 
y aflord prompt relief 


wrung 


then applied 
Leuradgia, 


ver the seat of the pain In 


Will 4’ ietail 
A family living in Pottsville, this State,is 
noted for the fac’ that four of its members each had 


a wooden ieg, viz., now living, 
both dead, 


the mother and son, 
aud the lather aud avother son 


The Wurtemberg Minister of the Interior 


bas lesued au order lestructing the police authorities 
that.nobody under sixteen years of age is to be ale 
lowed t»dance in places of public aususemeut. 


Mutilated 


sweated, '? bs 


drilled 
alimcst ae )6Ccurrent as¢ 
American punched and 
silver has found te way 


coin—clipped, 
sald to pass 
the perfect in Cuba, 
thes defaced 


and 


and 
“ sor wiee 
t Te 
(Chicago has one liquor saloon to every 
ui fa es, Ww iis more thirteen times the 
st bakers, and nearly sik thames the 


than 
number 


Ihe grocers number ne to every @ 


fa ‘ 
(‘courtesy and attentiveness to old gentle- 
ave been ala premium in Braintree, Vt., ebere 
a bas just received a equest f ®&,uoo 
F 5 a stranger, t a edids 
" ¥ s ag 
4 zen of Che)se Mass... w veighs 
. A i 
fi a 
" s of 
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~The Young Ww idow. 





HY BLAKE PAXSON, 
F you please, ma'am, could I speak 
to you one minute?" said Mra. Lock- 


asiey. 

Theodora Dale started from the deep re- 
verie in wh 1@ was buried, and looked 
up with larve, startle 

“Certainly, Mrs, 
“Winat in it ?"’ 

“It's about the rent 
Dale,’ seid the landlady, 
up with @ little jerk, 

“Two good months vou've occupled ‘erm, 
and it stan is to reason, ta’am, as a hard- 
werkinug widow wotnan, as bas only herself 
to look to, wants to see the oolor of her 
money. 

“Not as Jo would have hurried you, 
ma'am,” with a half-relenting glance t>- 
wards Theodoras 


deep twourning. par. 
ment, “while the poor tajor iy ill, 
nor yet while he was bein’ buried, but 
Theodora looked pained. 
The deep scarlet dyed her cheeks, 
“| am sorry to have inconvenienced you, 


ene 
1 eyes, 

Locksley,’ said ‘she, 
roowuwsa, Mra. 
hersell 


for the 
drawing 


Mra. Locksley,’ sho said, “but I was of 
course, obliged to settle the undertaker's | 
bill at onee, and that has taken all the ready 
money which IT had at cotiunand, I have \ 
written tomy husband's re latives, however, | 
which 


and expect remittances very shortly, 

Mra. Locksley compressed her lips. 

“I've that same thing from uy 
lodgers before, ta’ain,’’ Sald She. “All I 
can say is that | would very tiueh like to 
have the bill paid as soon as pp maillea,’ 

“Tt shall be paid to-night, Mra. Locksley, 
without tail.’ sald Theodora, her 
becoming even hotter than betore, 

And the tustant tie door closed upon the 
short, stout tivure of the landlady, she let 
ber head fall on berclasped hands and burst 
into tours, 

Tears that were alinost like distilled fire, 
go scalding and bitter were they. 

Theodora Dale had been imarried 
three tenths. 


heard 


only 


cheeks 


| didn’t have 


She had been aschoolgirl of only seven. | 


teen at Madame Bonimerci'’s establishieat, 
when Major Lionel Dale saw and adiired 
her. 

He inade some carelcoss 
the young beauty with the 
scarlet lips, and blue-black hair that) clus- 
tered so low upon her forehead, and learned 
inan incidental sort of way, that she was 
an oorphan, training, at the expense of 
Madame Boutmerci herself for a povernu 
ess, 

“Hang it!’ said Major Dale, 
pretty for that. [ll marry ber,” 

Latthe Theodora Mayder, 
iv leftot plaving with her dolls, 
heartily sick of Madame DT 
actions on the one side, and the unconseious 
tyranny ofthe children on the other, was 
half-frightened,hall-pleased when the band 
some,-niddle-aged major proposed miatri- 
mony to her, 

“But Tam so voung,” she pleaded, 
carnations and lilies succeeding each 
on her cheeks, 

“You are the 
rosebud in the world, 
swer, pailaitiv. 

Madaine Bonmerci spoke a word or so of 
warning to her. 

“My child,’ said she, “beware what 
are about. He is threo lines your 


Inquiries about 
wagelle-like ayes 


tow 


“she's 


and 
miperci’s Ex- 


Wats 


ALher 


prettiest little half-bloom 
"the major made an- 


you 


“ayo Lae 


gainbles, 

“Ttis true that your life, now, is a hard 
one, but—— 

“—T shall marry him,’ retorted Theo- 
dora, 

And she did, 

Atthe end of the three months, Major 
fonte’s favorite horse ran awey with hin 
and killed bim, and VPhoodora, not vet 
eighteen, was leita widow, 

Naturally enough she wrote to her hus 
band's relations, whom she hbad*never seen 
and now, upon this October evening, she 
was expecting an answer to the letter, 

The color mounted to her face as the post 


man paused under the window. 

She caught the ietter trou tis hands and 
tore iteagerly open. 

It @ortained nothing but her own letter, 
returned to ber, with these words pencilled 
across the envelope — 

“Mr. Chandos Dale's, compliments to the 
voung lady whe beguiled his brother into a 
secret iparriage, and he is confidentiy of 
opinion that her talents in husband- 
bunting line need no assistance. 

And this culling taunt, this gratuitous in- 
sult, was all. 

Theodora sat pale and silent. 

Sue knew that ber husband did not care 
to refer tw his relatives much, generally 
avoiding the subject when she tKroached it, 
butshe had never dreatuied that he tad 
allowed them tothinok Lera tere adventur- 
eas, WhO had contrived to entrap him into a 
disad Van layeous tnarriage 


the 


She had long ere this discovered that 
Lionel Dale was a thoroughly selfish toan, 
but she bad never dreadnied mw selfish. 

But the blow, sharp and sudden = as 
was, nerved her to further exertions, 

She put on her hat, went i the nearest 
jeweller, and sold her vit 1 chat 
i ‘8 wed . ‘ 
ax wy ft 

“l'is going tw give thus ‘ ‘ sia 
Theodora. , 

She bad a full, Iresu Voice, i1KG a@ lark 8, 


audjshe kuew thatsbhe could wake this one | 


gift of God a breaa-wiuuer. 





| 
| 


who had searce- | 


| 


the 





“It will bea life of drudgery,” she told 
herself, “but ] would starve sooner than 
apply again to the Dales for assistance.’’ 

And the years crept by, and the seven- 


| teen-year-old widow who storined the 
| citadel of fortune #o bravely, won the 
| day. 

*Signora Theodora Dalli. No, I haven't 


| heard her yet,’’ said Mr, Chandos Dale, in- 
differently. 

“But they say she isthe best ‘Marguerito’ 
we have yet had, and I have sent to secure 
a box for vemorrow night.’ 

Signora Dalli was in her best voice that 
night, when Chandos Dale, her brother- 
in-law, sat with folded arinos in the prosce- 
| Piltianebox, 

And the half-blown bud of five years ayo 
had ripened, by this time, into the full- 
biown rose of loveliness, 

Her blue-black lair foated like a jetty, 
glimmering veil of brightness down ber 
shoulders; her eves shone like tmidnight 
stars, While the radiant pink and white of 
her cheeks owed none of its beauty lo cos- 
inetic arts, 

And Mr. Chandos Dale, sitting there, with 
intent eyes, and an artist's soul, ail alive to 
the flute-like richness of her voice, thought 
she Was sitnply the most beautilul creature 
he had ever seen, 


| 
| 
| 
| 





The mayor of the city where the signora | 
was singing had a little private reception in | 
her honor, alter the opera was over, 


Chandos Dale, of course, was among 
invited guests,and then Signora Dalli knew 
who ho was, 


“) bave the advantage of him,’'said Theo- 
dora to herself, siuniling a curious simile, 
‘*\nd I shall take care to retain it.” 

Just a anonth afterwards Mr Dale 


proposed to make the beautilul signora his 
wile, 

“Are you really in love with me?" said 
the signora, opening wide her = almond- 
Ss apod eves, where the jetty hires seemedto 
nowith sleepy Justre. “With ime—an 
opera singer?” 

And Chandos, about as hopelessly in- 
fatuated a8 itis in the nature of inan to be, 
vowed that he would coumuit suicide if she 
him at onee, 

“Putitin writing,’ said Signora Theodora 
Dalli, with a laugh. 

eWhy?” 


beur 


“It is mv faney.”’ 

*Your will is my law,’* protested Mr. 
Dale. 

So he wrote a very pretty and poetic 


declaration of love upon tinted paper, and 
sentit to the sigmora’s suite of apartune nis 
ita pe Vale hotel. 

Phoesaine eventing he received the very 
letter whieh had come to Lionel Dale’s 

ldow that October sunset, with its pen- 
eilied bit of Sarcasin, and under it’ writ- 
len 

“The voung lady who beguiled Mr.Chan- 
dos Dale's brother into aseeret inarriage lias 
needed tho assistance from his relatives, 
P..e@ Signora Dalli--otherwise Mra, Lionel 
Dale—returns the onelosed cotmmptinents, 
and lias the boner to bid Mr. Coandos Dale 
farewell.”’ 

Theodora never enjoyed anything so much 


in all her lite as she did tie writing of this 
letter, 

She had conquered ber own fortune 
now. 

She was indebted to no one: and the next 
month she was tmiarricd toa vouny Enelisu 
gentleman who had followed her bright 
eves half over the continents, while Mr. 
Dule bad the satisfiretion of knowing that he 


had wrought out his own destiny, 
, i 


ALITIES.—A 
non literary trifling 


VitiMasr 
Writs 


LITERARY 
historv iniuht be 


orthe Various whinsicealities with which 
literary tien have amused their leisure 
hours, @€ireek poets usedto divert thei: 
friends bv cotulpositig poeurs from whieh 
particular letters were exeluded. One. ot 


tt diabtlatlon of 
many bookS @s 
there were letters inthe Crreek alphabet, 
Ile called the tirst Alpha, bee there 
\lpbain it; the Beta, be. 
Wiis and sv Ol 


Liese ly pour inaAvIsSts wrote 


liomer’s “Odyssey ) in as 


use 
{ , 

Wires dperk ili -ecopda 

Olle Otilled, 


rest. 


emiuse Liat 
through the 

A Latin Monuk,for want of something 
ter todo, Wrote a little prose work,ol which 
Aart Still remains, 

It lias aS tranny chapters as there are letters 
Inthe Latin alphabet, the first’ chapter is 
Without an “a,” the second has no “b and 
soon through the rest. There are said to 
be Still eXtant five: Lope de Vega 
from each one ol Which we excluded some 
particular letter, 

Phese beroie authors seemed determined 
to prove that thev could pete: Without 
the alphabet, and taking up each letter in 
turn, trumphanthy showed 
eould transact, their 


bet- 


Veis ol 


slong 


HUSILESS Vilhout 


WSS ISLA CE 


On the other hand, there have been Lite | Medicine to the amount of $5.00 or wore. 
ary triflers who jianifested unusual fond i Hamphreys’ Veterinary Manual <0 
hess for sotoe particular lett An Ttalian ae ee by mail on receipt of price, 60 cente. 
monk named Plugtaltd ee ee o27-Pamphiets sent free on application. 
A ‘ 
f enough no doult, in which every werd HUMPHREYS Homeopathic Med. Co,, 
yan With a *e There is also 109 Fulton Street, New York. 
! ss oduction of the Same 
un ; | : I ~ a \ quate Wanted tor the fastest selling 
titled *Puygna I COruin, ofwh 1 every 4 I: es, Pri edt 53 per 
rd he * hoa (iregor Isé NAT . it buts Nt, COMPANY, P Fe. 
soi i , * ‘ scours ' ; Ue 
| mw t tc el ler I an f ( TLD) . ras M r : ip . 
wi ‘ enc as if ‘ ! ( ‘( I ro: 3 4 { k 
wf RE CURE 
ss + te 
€ 
{ aide r “ : 10¢. 
i ul ;* Speak, A I H) “ : ui L.REPRDA OUO., Nassa \.) 
word Aa? neaning “to boast ; whilethe 
*. : - a 7 ‘ er a PER CENT SAVED on Patent Mediciies, Send | 
French parler oe tue Spanish their pf ), : ices to W. T. Totten, 672 N.J0th. Phila ~ . 
parlar, which also signifies to speak bous:- e 
| tudly. Here is true reciprocity in bra i115 rap pictures l0c. » or & New Satin Chromos 
bs . Belue Ow baume luc, J, B. Husted, Nassau, N.Y, | 


the | 


| 
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wih le 





it that they | 
its | 


ONLY A WORD. 





**] wrote you, dear, a month ago, 
Yet no reply to me came back ; 
Do auewer this, sweet Stella, Ob! 
No longer keep me on the rack, 

My pen, tho’ prone, fails to rehearse 
jiow much of burulug love and ache 
Dwellsin my breast. Oh, dear disperse 

rhis dire ispelise, OF ese you'll break 
itheart, I’m in despair, 

So, dariing, turn your thoughts to me, 
Like dainty music On the alr 

W ould be one single word from thee,’ 


This consta 


her w'leome hand he traced, 
wy in store, 


It came 
And wondering uw! ch the 
With hopetul beart ‘te contents Laced | 
It bere the one word, ‘spliced '**—no more 
—WM. MACKINTusH. 


—_— P< ——-  - 


Humorous. 


Why do shee p rese omble fast young men ? 
Hecause they curl up and dye, 

Of what parts of speech are storekeepers 
Articles 


most anxious to dispose? 


Why should a spider appear to 
wings’ Because he often takes a flv. 


hae 


Why is a dishonest bankrupt like an hon- 


est poor man?’ Both fall to gt rien 


If you would be wealthy, get upon a 


mule; you will soon tind you are better off, 


feart Disease. Dr.Graves’ 
6 for $., by drug- 


You can cure 
Heart Regulat 
#! ts, 


Why is 


npeol-larhktiiess, he « 


ronever tails $1.; 


Being 
it be binpe-o’-lite, 


Saian a gentleman ? an 
anh 
—_-— — - —> _ - — 
Superiluous Mair 
Malan 


= pert 


Wam vold’s Specitk 
rut dbrjurinnge the 
ius West 


permanvcntly removes 
Send for 


Spring- 


> Hair with: kin. 
ur, Madame WAMBCLD, 


dsireet, Boston, Mass. 








Warner Bros. Celebrated Coraline Corsets, 
Are the acknowledged etindard of Enrope and 


America, “he Coraltme with which they aro 
boned is supenecr to Whalevone both in durability 
and comfort. 

The Health and Nursing Corsets shown 
above, have been before the puviuc for ten years, 
with constantly increasing sales, 

The Health Corset gives a ladythe best form 
of any Corsetever made, and at Lue same time It is 
casy, fexible and very durable, 

The Coraline, Flexibie Hip, Abdominal and 
Misses’ Corsets, are ail very popular styles, elther 
of which js sure lo give Saluslaction. 


Price from $1 up. 
Fok SaLe BY LEADING MERCHANTS EVERY WHER? 


Avold all imitations. De sure our name 


is on the box, 


WARNER. BROS., 
353 BROADWAY NEW YORE. 


UMPHREYS 
QMEO ATNNARY 


VETE ERE CIFICS 


POR THE CURE OF ALL DISEASES OF 


Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Dogs, Hogs, Poultry 

For 2 years HUMPHREYS’ Veterinary 

Specifics have been used by Farmers, Stock=- 

breeders, Horse R. K.. Hippodromes, 
Mene geries, and others with perfect success. 

LIST OF SPECIFICS, 

A. A. Cures Fevers & Inflammation, Milk 

Fever Spinal Meningitis, Hog Cholera, 75c. 

B. 8B. Strains, Lameness,Rheumatism. 75e. 

Cc. C, Oures Distemper, Nasal Discharges 75e. 

D. D. Cures Bots or Grubs, Worms, 75e. 


EE. Cures Cough,Heaves,Pneumonia.7 5c, 
BY. FE. Cures Colie or rane Bellyache, 75e. 
43. G. Prevents Miscarria 75e. 
H.H. Cures all Urinary D Scen, T5e, 


1.1. Cures Eruptive Diseases, Mange, 75¢. 

J. J. Curesall Diseases of Digestion, 75c. 
Veterinary Case, black walnut) with 
eterinary Manual %® pages), 10 bottles 

Medicine, and Medicator, $5.00 

Medicator, = - r - - - - 35 

6 WI hese Veter. nary Cases are sent free of express 

on receipt of the price, or any order for Veterinary 
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DR. RADWA Y’s 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. 


The Great Blood Purifier. 
FOR THE CURE OF CHRONIC DISEASE. 
SCROFULOUS OR SYPHILITIC, HEREDI- 


° TARY OR CONTAGIOUS, 

Chronic Rheumatism, Scrofula, Glandular Sweh- 
ing, Hacking Dry Cough, Cancerous ——e <> Sypbi- 
litic Complaints, Bleeding of the Lungs, 4 oy 
Water Brash, White Swelling, Tumors, 
eases, Mere utial Diseases, Female Complainta, Gout 
Dropsy, Bronchitis, Consumption. 

For the cure ot 


SKIN DISEASES, 


ERUPTIONS ON THE FACE AND BODY. PIM- 
PLES, BL hae ae SALT RHEUM, OLD SOREs, 
ULCERS, way'’s Sarea Re- 
solvent « = e at all remedial agents. 
blood, restoring health and vigor: 
beautiful complexion secured vo all, 


Liver Complaints, Etc., 


Not only does the Sarsapariilian Resolvent excel al3 
remedial agents in the cure of Chronic Scrofuious, 
Constitutional and Skin Diseases, but it ls the only 
positive cure for 
Kidney and Bladder Complaints 
Urinury and Womb Diseases, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Dropsy, Stoppage of Water, Incontinence of Urine, 
Bright's Disease, Albuminuria, and in all cases where 
there are brick-dust de posits, or the water is thick, 
cloudy or mixed with substances like the white ofaa 
egy, or threads like white silk, or there is a morbid, 
dark, bilious appearance and white bone-dust de 
its, and where there isa pricking, burning sensation 
when passing water, and pain in the small of the back 
and along the loins. 

SULD BY DRUGGISTS, 

One bottle contains more of the active pttaciples of 
medicine than apy other preparation. Taken in 
Teuspoontul Doses, while others require five or alx 
timesasmuch. One Dollar Per tle. 


— 
RADWAYS READY RELIEF. 


The Cheapestand Best Medi- 
cine for Family Use in 
the World. 


COUGHS, COLDS, INFAMMATIONS, FEVER AND 
AGUE CURED AND PREVENTED, 


DR. RADWAY'S READY RELIEF. 


KHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, DIPHTHERIA, 
INFLUENZA, SORE THROAT, DIFFI- 
CULT BREATHING, 

RELIEVED IN A FEW MINUTES 


By Radways’ Ready Relief. 


MALARIA 


IN ITS VARIOUS FORMS, 


FEVER AND ACUE. 


There is not a remedial agent in the world that will 
cure Fever ond Ague, and all other Malarious, Bill- 
ous, Scarlet, Pv phoid, Yellow and other fevers —e 
by RapWaY’s PI ILLS) 80 quick us KabWaY'’S Reap 
RELIEF. 

Lovosenees, Diarrhaea, or painful discharges from 
the bowels are stop pe ‘din tifteen or twenty minutes 
by taking Radway's Ready Relief. Nocongestion or 
inflammation, no weakness or lassitude, will follow 
the use of the R, R, Relief. 


ACHES AND PAINS. 


For headache, whether sick or nervous, toothache, 
neuralgia, nervousness and sleeplessness, rheuma- 
tisin, lumbago, pains and weakness in the back, 
spine, or kidneys; pains around the liver, pleurtsy, 
swelling of the joints, pains in the bowels, beart- 
burn and pains of all kinds, Radway’s Ready Rellef 
will afford immediate ease, and its continued use for 
a few days effect a permanentcure.. Price, O cents. 


RADWAY’S REGULATING PILLS. 


Perfect Purgative, Soothing Aperi- 
ent, Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable, and Natural in 


It purifes | 
ciear skin and 





Their Operations. 
A VEGETABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL. 
Perfectly Tasteless, elegant!y coated with sweet 
purify, cleanse, and strengthen, 


a a urge, regulate, 
. cow AY: *s PILL: 
Liver Bo. wels, Kidneys, 

Headache, Constipation, Costiveness, 
ysia, Biliousnessa, Fever, Inflam- 
mation of she Bowels, Piles, and all derangements of 
the Interval Viscera, Purely vegetable, containing 
no mercury, minerals or deleterious drugs, 

Bg Observe the following syimptomns resulting from 
Diseases of the Digestive Organs: Constipation, In- 
ward Piles, Fulness of the Blood in the Head, Acid- 
itv of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust of 
Food, Fulness or Weight in the Stomac h, sour Eruc- 
tations, Sinking or Fluttering at the Heart, Choking 
or Suffocatin snsations when in a lying posture, 
Dimness of ision, Dots or Webs before the Si he 
Fever and Dull Pain In the Head, Defleie ney of Pers- 

iration, Yellowness of the Skin and Eyes, Pain in 

he Side, Chest, Limbs, and Sudden Flushes of Heat, 
Burning in the Flesh. 

A few doses of RADWAY'‘S PILLS will free tame 

system of all the above-namea aisorders, 


Price, 25 Cents Pet Box. 
SOLD BY DBUGGISTS, 
READ “FALSE AND TRUE.” 


Send a letter stamp to RADWAY & CO., No. 38 
Warren 8 ew York. 
4a@~ loformation worth thousands will be sent to you, 


TO THE PUBLIC. | 


Be sure and ask for Radway’s, and see that @e 
name ** way’’ ison what you bvv. 


YOUR CHOICE 


these heavy rolled gold 


for the cure of all disorders of 
“ e rte h, Bladder, Ner- 
you Diseases 

Indigestion, Dyspe 
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New alah asian 


Lothrop & Co,, Host: 
issue of the Young Foiks Library of which 
one number will be issued monthly at 
twenty-five cents per number. It will be 
made up of the choicest literature for chil- 
dren, and issued in the well known excel- 
lent style of this bouse. The first issue is 
“Tip Lewis and His Lamp” by the popular 
author Pansy. Itisafine story in every 
sense for the young of both sexes coniain- 
ing a ‘useful moral, while being natural 
without mawkishness, 


MAGAZINES. 


Those toud of flowers and the garden will 
tind in Vick'’s Z/lustrated Floral Monthly 
Magazine amost usetul and entertaining 
publication. It is always tilled with ex- 
cellent matter. James Vick, Publisher, 
N. Y. $1,25 per year. 

St. Nicholas for May begins a new volume, 
J.T. Trowbridge begins a new serial story 
of the strange adventures of a young natur- 
alist, entitled The Scarlet Tanayer: Maurice 
Thompson also be; yinpsa Six months’ seri: i! 
called Marvin and His Boy Peg pe and 
Mayne Reid's thrilling story, The Land of 
Fire, is concluded. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
contributes an article With the suggestive 
title, Supporting Herseif. Chas. G, Leland 
has an instructive paper on Leather Work ; 
The Puilopena is a quaint story by Frank 
R. reg and there is a pathetic story 
by A. G. Plympton of The River-end Mc 
reys’ Rab. Louisa M. Alcott’s tifth Spin- 
ning-wheelStory is called LittheThings, and 
E. 8S. Brooks tells of another Historic Boy— 
Olaf of Norway: The Boy Viking. There 
are poeins aud Verses, some capital things 
in the departinents, and many excellent 


illustrations. The Century Co., New 
York. 
The May Century has an unusually 


lengthy table of contents. lt opens with a 
frontispiece portraitof Chief Joseph, the 
Nez Perce, whose character and valor are 


yicturesquely described by Lieui. C. B.S. | 


The illustrated papers of the num- ones “om 
estores tu ifs ori: 


V ood. 
ber are, The Salem of Hawthorne by Julian 
Hawthorne. ‘The Bay of Islands, in 
and Storin. Recent Arciitecturein Atiueri- 
ca; and an important archwological paper 
on the Metopes of the Partuenon, The fiction 
includes the first chapters of Heury James’ 
new three part story, Lady Barbarina; the 
seventh part of Mr, Cable's, Dr. Sevier; an- 
other installinent of Robert Grant's, An 
Average Man, and an illustrated shortstory 
entitled Rose Madder. ‘There are several 
timely essays, Such as Trades-unionisim in 
England by Thomas Hughes; The Woinan 
of the Beehive; an article on Mormon wo- 
men, by Mrs. Helen Jackson (H. H.); 
British Fertility, by John Burroaghs; and 
On the Training of Parents, a briet satire by 
Grank KR, Stockton. Topics of the Time 
and Opon Letters” present their usual 
variety, and will be turned to first by inany 
readers. ‘The poetry is furnished by adozen 
different contributors, This number begins 
anew volume, and is marked by all the 
Vigor, variety and freshness of its prede- 
cessors. ‘The Century Co. New York, 

—_———=>- oe 


TRIMMING ELEPHANTS’ FEET.—Lately 
four men were occupied all day in Boston 
trimming the feet of two elephants. The 
operation is performed three tines a year— 
once on the road, onee in the fall and once 
in the spring. ‘The sole of an elephant’s foot 
is heavily covered with athick horny sub- 
stance of material Similar to the three tloe- 
nails upon each foot, and as it grows thicker 
an? thicker it tends to contract and crack, 
often laining the auimal. When the work 
of trimming Is undertaken, the elephant 
stands upon three legs and places the foot 
to be operated upon across a big tub. Two 
men hold the leg down and one stands at 
the anitnal’s head to prevent him from turn- 
ing. Then the operator with a knife, pro- 
ceeds to shave off great pieces of bone from 
the sole of the foot. 

Shavings of bone six inches by fouranda 
quarter of an inehb thick are rapidly 
cut, the edges of the foot beiug carefully 
trimmed. 

Often pieces of glass, 
found imbedded in the which have 
been picked up during street parades. 
Sometiines these irritating morsels work up 
into the leg and producing a festering sore. 


wire, nails, ete., are 


foot, 


A wy bee was found lately in Puallis’ 
foot iinbedded over three inches from the | 
bottoin. The doctor extracted it with a 


sinail pair of pincers, then syringed the 
wound with warm water, and subsequently 
covered it with tar. The professor, when 
hurried on the roud, sometimes draws out 
suen nails with bis teeth. 

Pallis apparently suffered great pain, but 
seemed to Know that the operation would 
give relief. 

He held the foot high and quietly of his 
own aceord until all was finished, then 
flourished his trunk, trurnpeted, and = ex- 
pressed almost in words his sincere thanks. 
After paring the foot each toe-nail is cut be- 
tween and then filed down, giving each foot 
a white, clean look with its setting of pol- 
ished nails. 

It takes about six hours to fin 


an elephant’s feet, and it is said to be o1 
of the liardest bilsof work tbat men have 
wo d 
<< © oe 
] s 
rs) - - 
——<e- e -_ 


scalp from Scurl and danda- 
bair pliable, by the use 


lian Hair 


(Cleanse tb 
ruff, and keep the 
vt Hall’s Vegetable Sici 


n, have begun the | 


Calin | 


Facetie. 


When.is a sheep like ink? 
take it into the pen 





“When 


The male ec) is smaller than the female, 


but he is Jusi as slippery. 
However good a cigar may be 
or other it meets its matel. 


Large sales testity the merit of Dr 
Graves’ Heart Regulator for Heart Diseas« Price 
#1. at druggists. 

Never loan your roller skates. That | 
makes them a wheel-borrow 


you 


some time 





| APretiyWoman s Secret. 


Feur of di- anne rv, 
false Lair and dyes. is tt 
unxiety to her. 


| 
| When she 
in 
from whem she 


resorts to 
source of Con- 
‘Lhe very persons 
most desires to hide the 
¥ r charms ure the ones mest 
i But there 
|} is no reason why she should not regain 
and retain a!) the beauty of hair that was 
| 

| 


Waning of 


likely to inake the discovery, 


her pride in youth. Let her use AYER'S 

HAIR Vicor, and, not only will ber hair 
| eease to fall out, but a new growth will 
{appear where the scalp has been denuded ; 
| and locks that are turning gray, or have 
actually ate n white, will return to their 
pristine freshness and brilliance of color. 
AY ER'S HIATR Vicor cures 


Hereditary Beldness. 


GrorGr Mayer. Fletonia, Terasawas 
bald at 23 years of age, as his ancestors 





had been for severns! generations, One 
bottle of Harr Vicor started a t lag of 
soft, downy hair ghey hix sealp, whieh 


thick, long, and vig rss Roy 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 


is not a due. 
of the roots 


Soon bec ale 





but, by healthful stimulation 
and color glands, speedily 
inal color hair that is 


Turning Cray. 


Mrs. CATHERINE DeEAMER, Point of 
Pocks, Md., had her hair sudde ‘niy 
blunched by frizht, during the late civil 
wer. AYER’S Haim Vicor restored it 
to its natural color, and miade it softer, 
glossier, and more abundant than it had 
been before. 

Scalp Diseases 


Which cause drvness, brittleness, and fall 
ing of the hair, dandruff, itching, and 
annoying sores, are all quickly cured by 
AYER’S Hark Vicor. It cured HERBERT 
Boyp, Minnecpolis, Miun., ot intoler- 
able Itching of the Scalp; J. N. Car- 
TER, JR., Occ Ognan, Vu.. of Scald 
Head; Mra. D. V.S. LOVELACE, Love- 
laceville, Ky., of Tetter Sores; MI1ss 
BEssizE HH. Bepior, Byrlington, Vt, of 
Scalp Disease and Dandruff. Tor- 

pidity of the roots of the hair, which, if 
Pee oS mav result in incurable bald- 
ness, is readily cured by AyeERr’s Hair 
VIGOR. As 

A Toilet Luxury 

AYER’s Harr Vicor has no equal. It 
is colorless, cleanly, delightfully pers 
fumed, and has the effect of making the 
hair soft, plient, and glossy. 





Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 





FREE TO YOU. 










Cut % size. : 
One set 6 Handsome Chain Border, Silver Ste: i Spoons 
Ney t imitation of Cvin Silver, very durable, witli uot tarnish 

1d 24 cente in starnps to pay the postage, parking, 4 acd 





ish dressing | 


Renewer, 


agree w show the spoons ad act as agent forour Bliver 


SF 000, S06 BOSE & i you fr ree of charge, s tof G> ‘ 
and our 5 pageh book | ” e 
foo as to BS eo day. if not satiefa 


FABCOCK @& CO., Centervrook, Ch. 
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—- Gold (sed king, or it pered Veal 


Fandted Knife, 1. Getopac A aq 
qostiu LU. 5., on y bo eta PR Alil Cali CO, Wasshaun,Alaam 


» gChoice Chromo,» 
6OlLov ly Card pretty type, pus 
te yold-edye ca 
den name care. 12h 

other styles, 


t-pald 10e, = 







New style fruit or po k- 
et knife, of a nice rine 
free with a Sue. order, 


r Dy 


Send éc. for terns and sam 


ing les to canvases with Holy 
Olea °) Gard Works, Meriden, Conn. 





CONSUMPTION. 


have a poeitive remedy fort! ; by ite o 
asunadvalaane of the w ret ‘ints 
have beencure \ Indeed, so strong in my faith in its effec 
that I wiileense TWO boTri ES FREE,¢t er with 
UABLE TREATS ‘h on this disease, to any wu Terer, Give 

preas & P, 0. address, DK, 7. A. BLOCUM, 161 Peart Bu, N. 


OPIU iMORPHINE HABIT 


~ H. — of the DeQuincey 

Home, how oi 1 dor egy: wie 7 

any one eas cere biaee quickly and pautasensty Fr atin 
ele and endorser r ‘ na 


) 
“i M kak, A.., X. Li 160 bale w St., Me w York Chg. 
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by scientific men of hnrope and America 
caoetor 
in recom mending them. are 
wore 





| 
MUSI 

| FOR ALL. 
ONE HUNDRED 


~Musie and Words,- 


FOR 


BEEN MADE BEFORE. 


elhe chance of a life time 
Players, Glee Clubs, ete., 
lot of the best music 


| published for 


and 


songs, 





For 10 cents in currence 
we will send (all charges postpaid) 


music and words, to any address 


them we may mention the tollowing 


The Last Rose of Summer 

A Violet from Mother's Grave. 
Tripping o’er the hills 

Rich and Rare 
[’m Getting a Big I 
Katey’s Letter. 
© Fred, tell them to Stop! 
One Bumper at Parting. 
Little Golden Sunbeain. 
Kathleen Mavourneen. 
TwickenLam Ferry 
The Blue Alsatian 
Killarney 

All on account of Fiza. 

The orpedo and the Whale! 
The Man with the Sealskin Pants. 
The ()) 1 Folks are gone, 
| 

| 


Now. 


Mountains 





Is Jennie True To Me? 
Oh, Lucinda. 

That Straw. 
With the Angels By and 

Scenes of Childhood 
Grandmother's Chair. 
Ob, Mary Ann, I'll Tell Your Ma? 
My Jleart’s with my Norah. 
Lardy Dat! 
The Colored Hop 


Don't Shut out the 


Put Away 
Bye. 


Sunlight Mother 


The Sweet Flower i ve Bro ht to ¥ : 
Meet me To-night 
Angel Faces o'er the River 
Yes, I'll Love You When You're OW 
Te'l de ( hal | lren (5 hve 
Hardly Ever 

bite 9 a , Ete 


DIME MUSIC 


Street, 


Phil 


338 
Address 726 Sansom 


adelphia, Pa. 


OPIUM HABIT! 


bofferers from this pern DR. 
MAKSH, of Quincy, Mich. who basa » . = 4 
the cures he has mga $ } lhe ow ’ 
pornts to be communicated are ‘ ‘ tats hea ‘ y 
cl 7 ar 1; * + 

ta ne * . ~ t 
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yp a Hinhdt Cured in 10 
20 days. Nopay till Cared, 
Va. J STAPMRDo, AOC4DUL, diate 


Of the Most Popular Songs, 


Ten Cts. 


SUCH AN OFFER AS THIS HAS NEVER 


for Singers, 


words, 


ONLY 10 CENTS. 


or postage stamps, 


One Hundred Choice Songs, 


Among 


were the Gems She Wore. 


FOR 
THE 


Peck’s Patent Tabelar Cushioned Ear Drums cure Deafness in all stages. Recommended 
rite tor (Uuastrated descriptive book and teatimeniaix from 
. Jtees, ministers _ A pergeeen nimen and women who have been cured, and who take pleasure 
unseen While in nae, colpfortable to wear, and make a-permanent 
Aduress,—- WEST & ri ‘o.. 7 Murray ™t., New-York, Ageuts for South and West. 


to yet a splendid 
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DEAF. 


Dr. O. Phelps Brown's 


RENOVATING PILLS, 


WURELY HERBAL). 


Gentle, 
Effective, 
Do not gripe or 





Cause Pain. 


A positive cure for Billlousness, Headache, Con- 
stipation, etc., etc. 

Most pills after firet effecta leave the bowels worse 
than before, but these Pille permanently regulate 
ie entave system 

Dr. 0. P, Brown’s Herbal Ointment, 

positive cure for Skin Diseases, Swel- 
age, Burns, Sores, Ulcers, Wounds of all kinda, 
Barbers Itch, Lame or Weak Back, Neuralgia, 
Kheumatiem, Sore Eyea, and al!) diseases which 
can be reached externally, 25 4 Cents per pot. 

Dr. 0. Pheips Brown’s Male Fern 
Vermifuge wii expel worms from childres in 
five hours, and cure the worst case of Tape Worm 
children like to take it, as it is picasant to ts 
taste. Price 8 cents per bottle. 

For sale by Druggists. Office and Laboratory, 
4) & 47 Grand &t., Jersey City, N send fut 
Llustrated Anuual Shakespearian Almanac, 


Dr. LUTZE’S 


“SPECIFIC FOR WOMEN” 


Instantly relieves and speedily cures all 
delicate and troublesome affections peouliar 
wo ladies. Highly endorsed by physicians 
who make aspecialty of such diseases in 
‘Hospitals for Women,” and in large cities, 
This wonderful gynecian remedy is put up 
in granules, in a concentrated formin, Each 
bottle represents the medical virtue of a 


pint of the decoction—and can be kept with- 


out loss of virtue a reasonable time. 82.00 
by mail. Address Bowen, Lutze & Co., 
1119 Girard St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


tar Dn. Lurze, Ex. U.S. Ex. Surgeon, 
author of various monograms on the Dis 
. treats foeinale 
lusively, at office or by letter, 
Advice free. In writing for advice, address 
Dr. Lurze, care Lutze & Co.,, 
1119 Girard St., Vhiladelpbia, Pa. 
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[SLECTRG “VOLTAIC PPLT and other Fiectr: 

4 ASTLIANCES are sent on & Days’ Trial Tu 
b* ONLY, YOUNG OR OLD, who are suffer 
ing from Nesxvors Demurry, Lost Virauty, 
Wasting Wrakyrsses, and all those diseases of @ 
Presonal Narurnk, resulting from Asvers and 
OTvetn Causes Rpeedy relief and complete 
restoration to HFigacts#, Vioom and Masnmoop 
GUARASTEED Bend at once for Ljustrated 
Famphiet free. Address 


Voltaic Belt Co., Marshall, Mich. 
Gossamer Garments Free! 


gree? w 
ot $y t aA ‘ * enles nong frieuds, 
4 1. ftwe z if ‘ fr ree 
Hubber Watlerprool tsar tas ae provided 
mn with 2 pay Cost, post- 
&4o., WwW. alihan Mase 


3.40 = 40c. 
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Ladies’ Department. 


FASHION CHAT. 








SPRING FANCIES. 

ROCADED woolen materials in shaded 

tints are those employed in preterence 
te all others this spring. 

They have been introduced this season in 
a nuinber of lascinating combinations, 

Ladies who follow fashions but timidly 
will select woolen fabrics, brocaded in self 
in such shades as peacock or gen- 
darme-blue,, prune nut-brown, alnutond, 
moss-green and Florence bronze. 

Those who prefer a somewhat inore fanci- 
ful stvle will choose combinations of color 
such as rusk and dark blue, olive and ygar- 
net-red, old gold and inyrtle-green, orange 
and bronze and #0 on. 

For morning and traveling costumes the 
newest models arein camel’s-bair fabrics. 
A pretty variety of these are in wide stripes 
ny iron or blusthi- 
gray ground. 

They are made up into tunics, with the 
skirt of plain material to match; or else the 
skirt and tunie of self colored material, and 
with tight-fitting back 
sleeves, of the striped tab 


colors 


over beige, imusbrooin, 


the mantie, and 
ainple Russian 
ric, 

Another tissue 
bright-colored 
be employed 


thick 
ALri pes, 


diagonal ribs, 
le 


for the saine 


in 
with called 
voyageur, will 
purposes as the caimnel’s-hair fabrics, 

A new style of Indian cloth, called Delhi, 
also presents fresh and pretty combinations 
of colors in sinall or medium checks, 


' 


! 


THE SATUR DAY 


required in the harinonizing of tints for 


EVENING POST. 


{ 
glove, of the same color as the dress, in 


such costuines; the s2inpe combinations are | 
made in black, brocaded black satin or | 


grenadine being used with plain Ottoman 
or sicilenne. 

Battions, whether of passementerie, 
sinoked pearl, metal or enamel, are worn 
very small, round, and placed very close 
torether, 

New visities are made with a7 puff or 
plaits belind, which tay be of different 
material, such as broche velvet with terry 
velvet for the side and shoulder pieces. 

Dark red and brown is fashionable tor 


/such mantles; the red may be of crepe de 


hair andthe browna 
or of beaver 


chene or of camel's 
border of ostrich feathers 
fur. 

Princess polonaises of plain velvet are 
inade with full plaits in the “back and 
pointed basque in front. 

This delays advantageously the front of 


| askirt of broche velvet, or a satin skirt that 
| has rows of sable fur down the front. 


} grounds strewn with 


fabric resembling 
a Very. popular ina- 
and beautiful 
the delicate 


gay flowers and foil- 


a 


be 


Muslin delaine, 
nuns’ veiling, will 
terial the coming season, 


patterns are already shown, 


age in exquisite tintings. 
These tigguured materials are inade up» with 
plain Ottomans of merveilleux, and forin 


| exceedingly stylish and becoming toilets. 


Associated with self-colored inaterial 
matched to one of ita colors, Indian cloth 
composes charining toilettes for young 
ladies. 

Combined with selt-colored silk it makes | 
up very elegant costuines, which young 


ladies can wear to be present ata wedding, 
a morning fete or concert, and even a din- 
ner party. 

Silk pauzes are made this year either in 
wide stripes or very sinall checks; they are 


eombination with self-colored silk 


used in 
gauzes to match. 

The samme inay be said of Indian veiling 
in sinall frizzly patterns, such as circles, 
ovals, crescents, triangles, aud so on, scat- 
tered all over a light ground. 

The fabrics are new and very pretty. 

Indian veiling embroidered in silk, is 


Nonpareil velveteen has been put to the 


test for several seasons, and has proved its 
excellence. 
It is extensively used for 


suimes, long coats or paletowus and 


inakinyg 
princess 


CcOos- 


dresses, 
An 
scal 


costume is made of 


velveteen, with 


elegant street 
brown 
triiminings of chenille, 

The design issimply a tight-fitting redin- 
panniers and long-plaited® 


ponparell 


yote with small 
undraped back. 

Kiltings, plaited flounces, panels wrink- 
led, apron tunics, panniers laid in soft folds 
over the bips and carried back to fori the 
waterfall drapery in the back; 
drapings, the gracetul Watteau styles so be- 


(7recian 


| coming toslender women, and full-trimimed 


one ofthe most lovely fabrics of the se.- 
son. | 

Itehows a great variety of patterns and 
oolors, 


Some of the most effective 
broidered with faded pink ; 
overa biue ground; coral 
pie 


brown with gold color: 


ure grey, em- 
golden acorns 
patterns over a 
mushroom ground; pink, embroid- 
ered with ruby red ; 
buff with red, or pale blue 


This embroidered veiling 


With beige, 


can be used 


either with plain silk or plain woolen Us- 
Bucs. 
Anotber variety of veiling also deserves 


to be mentioned ; it Is glace welling, shot of 
two colors. 
or plain tiiat the 


nawwe of Hindoo is the finest and best qual 


veiling, known by 


ity. 
Nalin woolen muslin 


the most eleg 


anit 
for 


is 
of cheap materials and the imost useful 
suinmer dresses, 

In black this woolen muslin, which may 
be worn without a silk underslip, forms 
the lightest of mourning toilettes for the 
suminer; black canvas veiling is also suit- 
able for mourning; {tis very easy to em- 
broider in tent-stiteh, 

For half pretty pattern can 
be worked in two shades of Violet, or else 


inournlng a 


in violet, white and ygrev silk. 
Canvas velling to 
colora, but more especially 
shades, such mushroom, 
buff, creain, slate, or almond colors, upon 
which patterns and borders can be worked 


be had in all 
in neutral 


IS ALSO 


as grav, belye, 


in brighter tints. 


Light Indian cashinere remains one of 


the best and most popular sina-erial tor 


detmi-toilette 
is frequentiv combined with fanev wo lens 


dresses, even in summer; it 


brocaded with silk, andeven with brocaded 


velvet. 

Spring and suinmer intles are not by 
apy means ex isiVely t ick tbls season, 
as they have be rs irs past, 

The fashion f tial g inties it 

jian cas * . } 
e 
" roadie 

Visites and ja » 8 
sian sleeves, a | r 
striped material to inat 4 ress of 
seit-colored tissue ; sormetiines, as nted in 


a former letter, the mantie is inerely simu- 
lated over the skirt, the whole forming an 
e egaul walking costume; bul great taste is 


i 


plastrons and tabliers, high-standing fraiser 
and gulunpes, together with tmayn.ficent 
fabrics and yorgévus coloring, are each and 
all fashions to be followed this spring, 

The fashion, of Quaker-like simplicity, 
however yet remains: and rigid plainness 
tne 
Upron 


drape and fit are perfect, is 
all provided 
indescribable air of art 
it which belongs to any 


provi led 
allowable occasions, 
it has that certaln 


and finish: about 
successful toilet, however elaborate or how- 
ever simple. 

The new sateeus, bat:stes and zephyrs 
of the old and 


new favorite shades of color, misty, rosy 


are in lovely combinations 


gray Shades perva fing nearlv all the coin- 


binations along with the new reds, pinks, 


blues, greens, browns and Isards, cham- 
piznons and cressous. 
The new light wool travers (that’s the 


for Ottomans), the diagonals, 
Venetian 


Wh 


new nate 


basket-woven, armure, and 


Jacquard woven woolens all their new 


efYeets and colors—the plaids, the checks, 
Cheviots, p ‘lies de echevres, bison cloths, 
canvas and basket-woven tissues, Grobelin 
brocades, beiges, camels’-hbair and veiling 
stulls, 1 are tn fresh new colors that 
women love to pore over and ponder long 
and well about before selecting the new 
dresses for the Incoming Season, 


Fireside Chat. 
CLEANING AND WASHING. 

[CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK. ] 

MONGST other recipes for renovating 

black sSi}KS are Sponying with one part 
i of beer and two parts of water 5 spong- 
lng With a preparation imade by steeping 
an old black glove in Vinegar, tll the glove 
bea soit pulp, then addinga little luke. 
wari water, to reduce the strength: 
sponge on both sides—this last recipe is an 
excellent one for reviving the black of 
rustyv black lace. 

First brush it well with a soft hair brush, 
then tack it toa black foundaticn of old 
cashinere or alpaca, and sponge it with the 
preparation. 

It tue color be very bad, add a few drops 
of logwood to the preparation ; roll the lace 
up aller being and when dry 
enough, pull it into shape with your fing- 


Spon wed, 


ers, and press It sinooth in a book. Do rot 
iron it. 

For sponging old black silks, a piece of 
id black cashinere should be used, and 
for sponying Colored SILKS, &@ plece of white 
cas rs { aoe | 

( st s \ 

8 as y as 
re 

q) SlL KS < any 4 nped WILD 


ALGO. 

Pour apintof boiling water on a table. 
spoonful of whisky or yin; and when cool, 
sponge with the liquid. 


Anctber metb 1s, to boil an old kid 








water, and when the glove is reduved toa 
pulp, take it off the fire; use lukewarm 
water to dilute it, and try a sinall piece of 
silk with the mixture, when, if it be too 
stiff, you must dilute it still further. 

Indeed, in pearly every recipe for deal- 
ing with silk, this is a wise course to pur- 
sue, for, to find the whole dress oo stilf 
when finished is annoying in the extreme. 

An American recipe for cleaning white 
or very light-colored silk is to rub it over 
with slightly moistened Indian meal. 

Botn sides of the silk sbould be thus 
treated ; the material laid flat, while doing 
it, on a clean blanket. 

In no case bave I found ironing answer 
for silks, either white or colored, 

It seems to take the “goodness” out of 
thein, and makes them soft and poor. 

When a silk has been sponged, roll it, 
each breadth separately, on a thick roll 
formed of newspapers, and cover with a 
thick towel. 

The process usually answers the purpose 
of pressing, if caretully periorined, 

_] have mentioned oxgall repeatedly in 
this paper. ‘ 

The crude oxgall is to be procured at any 
butcher's, and is extensively used by the 
cleaners of woolen materials, as it effect- 
nally removes grease and, oil, without in- 
juring the material or the color of the sub- 
stance. 

In fact, in not only cleanses, 
the brightness of the color. 

It isa imost wonderful agent in restoring 
and cleansing carpets also, the carpet being 
first well beaten and shaken, and laid 
tirmly and evenly again on the floor, 

Then it may be washed over with a solu- 
tion of oxgall and waterin the proportion 
of one-fourth of oxgall, and three-fourths of 
cold soft water. 

The gali must then be 
clear flannel. 

Any particularly dirty spot should be 
rubbed with pure gall, 

The latter should be kept it a bottle well 
corked. 

Nery few people know how to wash flan- 
nel or woven woolens and inerinos of any 
kind properly, and, to my mind, it is wise 
t» bave them all washed at home, bya 
ete person, when itis in any way prac- 
ticable, 


but restores 


rubbed off witha 














Lorrespondence. 


Matpism.—Don’'t; you will repent it if 
you do, 

C. W.—The name Estelle is the French 
form of Stella, @ star. 

SPENCER.—A half cent of 1797 is worth 
from 10 to 2 cents, according to condition, 

KENT.—The word melancholy is derived 
from two Greek words, signifying ‘*black bile.*’ 

SusaNn.—Unless you were previously ac- 
quainted, he was impertinent andintrusive in bow- 
ing to vou, 

SUBSCRIBER AND GROCER.—He is in 
every way reliable. We would advise you to write 
again, and make inquiries of him about the matter, 

Tom.—The number of fixed stars seen 
atany one time by the naked eye dves not exceed 
1,000: but by the telescope 1aany millious may be dis- 
covered, 

ANNIE.—l. The salary obtained would 
depend entirely on your experience and ability. 2. 
It is under the average height, but in all probability 
you will continue to grow for some years. 

BookworM.—Do you think it a ,ood 
thing yourself? Do you not feel it a better plan to 
keep one Cay apart on which you may ‘‘dress your 
soul,’* as sume old writer says, and ornament is for 
eternity ¥ 

TROUBLED.—To remove warts the follow- 





ing is said to be efficacious: Cut a piece of potato and 


rub the wart with it. Continue this every night, let- 
ting the moisture dry on it, and the wart will soon 
disappear, 

B. B.--1. A tonicis a medicine that is 
given for increasing the tone or strength of the sys- 
tem. liors de combat means ‘‘disabled;’* it is 
pronounced hor-deb-com-bah. 3. Not necessarily 
s0, as many foreign words are so much used in the 
English language. 

H. F. B.—We would think failing to an- 
swer her letters, and in nowise speaking of her, 
should have the desired effect. But have you told the 
truth about your not giving any encouragement? 
Lefure taking any steps at all, make sure of your own 
position inthe matter, If vou have not done right, 


| and arefnot doing right, it will come against you as in- 


The best recipe that I know is an Aimeri- | 


can one. 

Take asmuch cold water as is needed tor 
washing your§flannels, and add to it either 
borax or ammonia, to solten it, In the pro- 
portion of one tablespoonful to ayallon of 
water; then mnake a lather with some good 
eurd or good yellow soap, and wash the 
flannels in this, 

Rubbing of any kind, either with or 
without soap, is very injurious to flannels, 
as it tnats or felts them, and they should be 
squeezed and rinsed up and down lightly 
in the lather only. ; 

Rinse in cold water, ring as dry as pos- 
sible, and hang todry with the bandsor 
heaviest part upwards. 

Let them dry thoroughly, and press with 
a warth iron. 

The woven under-clothing, 
much better mmaugled only, not froned, and 
it should om no account be stretched. 

White flanoels which lave becoine yel- 
low by use may be whitened by putting 
them into a solution of soap and amunonia, 
In the proportion of one and a half pounds 
of soap to two-thirds of a pound of amino- 
nia, and fifty pounds of water. 

Sateens, cambries, zephyrs, 


ete,, of the 


eitably as the sun shines inthe sky. 


M. L. B.—An English geographical or 
nautical mile contains 6,075 feet. An English statute 
mile contains 5,280 feet. The American mile is the 
same length. For your information we give you the 
lollowing extent of the miles of other countries: 
Irish mile, 6,720 feet ; German short mile, 20,577 feet: 
German long mile, 27,474 feet, and Swedish mile, 35,- 
lw feet, 

Evsige.—Your bird is most 
moulting ; at least the symptoms you describe lead 
us to believe that such is the case. Moulting is a 
sickness to which all the feathered tribe is liable, dur- 
ing which the (about three months), they undergo 
much pain ; they require, therefore, care and nour- 
ishing food, as well as being kept warm aud out of 


probably 


| any draught of wind. 


| copies of their almanac are annually 


as arule, is | 


| ip use on the continent of Europe in 


inost delicate colors, may be wasled as fol- | 


ioOws, 

Shave halfa pound of soap into a gallon 
of boiling water, let it melt, and when 
inelted turn it into a washing-tub of luke- 
Wwarth Water. 

Then stir a quart of bran into another tub 
of lukewarin water, and have ready a third 
tub with cold water. ‘ 

Put the dress into the first tub of lather, 
rub gently, and turn and twist it about in 
the water. 

Then squeeze it out, treat 
way in the tub of bran water ; 
ciean tub; dry, and dip 
the same Way as for shirts. 

Dry again, and then rinse in clear water ; 
then dry again. 

W hen ready, sprinkle it for the ironing, 
and roll it up in the thickest cloth you can 
tind, to be ironed. 

Use the irons as bot as possible, without 
burning the dress, 

On a fine sunny day several dresses may 
be done up in a few hours in this man- 
ner. 

These pretty-colored dresses can also be 
washed in potato or bran water. 

Potato water 1s made by grating four or 
five good-sized raw raw and peeled potatoes 
into about a gallon of warin water; and 
bran water by soaking a quartof branina 
galion of waiter, and then Strainlug the 
liquid. 

Wash the dresses in éfther of these, and 
rinse them in a thinner solution of it. 

If the colors “ran,’’ about twopenny- 
worth of sugar of lead dissolved in the 
water will set them. 

Grey, blue, or buff linen dresses may be 


in the same 
rinse in the 
in starch, irde 


preserved froin spotting by an ounce of 
black pepper dissolved iu the first water in 
which they are washed, 

H and erses r any articles worked 

rk or é nay be was lin 

4 ‘ 

It is only fair - that ve 

ever washerwomnen “ » slider that 
washing crevwels in a cool luther, and 
wringing them as absolutely dry as possi- 
ble through a machine, was all that was 
requisiteto preserve tbe colors, and they 


| appeared to succeed also. 


| these books through any bookseller, 


| fault with. 


Nos.—We are unable to say how many 
issued by any 
of the manufacturers patent medicines. Three mill- 
ion copies of the Chinese Aimanac are printed every 
yearat Pehin. It not ouly vredicts the weacher, but 
inakes a note of lucky and unlucky days, and con- 
tains recipes, and rules for marriage and burial, 
ele. 

H. J.—Knives and forks have been made 
in England for five centuries, and of course been ia 
use for that time orlonger. Forks were known and 
the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, Anthracite coal was first 
used as fuel by two Connecticut blacksmiths named 
Gore in 1768 and 1769. It was first used for domestic 
purposes by Judge Jesse Fell, of Wilkesbarre, Paice 
in 1508, 


ARDENT.—There are whole books de- 
voted exclusively tothe art of making perfumes: 
and besides these, a greatdeal may be found upon 
the subject scattered through the «-hemical and phar- 
maceutical Journals and cyclopedias, You can get 
and can learn 
much by studying them, but a thorough knowledge 
of the art of perfumery, or, indeed, any other art, 
can only be gained by years of practice. 


lL. A.—If you tell the young lady the ex- 
act truth, as you have told it to us, there will be no 
danger of you offending her. You can speak of 
your partiality for her for a long time betore that*oc- 
casion, of the irresistible vision of loveliness which 
she presented under the flowering tree in the moon- 
light, and of your inability to restrain an expression 
of the love you then feltforher, A gsirlean stand a 
xood deal of that kind of thing without taking of- 
fence, 

RORLEY.—We think the person who 
could send an anonymous letter Js in no better frame 
of mind than the foolish thoughtless girls she finds 
Why should you ‘‘doevil¥’’ So far as 
your persona! influence and example go, use them on 
yuur friend, and discourage scandal and evil speak- 
ing by always finding something kind to say of the 
absent of whom the evil isspoken. Anonymous let- 


, ters are equal to a cowardly stab in the dark : the peo- 


> life, provided he did 


darkness, 
4 


ple who send them would not dare to say openly what 
they say anonymously, 


OPERA.—Orpheus wasa god and poet,the 
husband of Eurydice, who, as she fled before Arist- 
wus, was bitten by a serpent, and died of the wound. 
Orpheus was sv disconsolate that he ventured to de- 
scend into Hades, where, by the melody of his lyre, 
he obtained from Pluto the restoration of his wife to 
not look behind him till be 
reached ‘he earth. He violated this treaty in his 
eagerness to behold his wife, and she was taken from 
him forever. Beige isa yellowish fawn-color: hor- 
tensia, the colour of the hydrangea, a powdery light 
blue ; Sultan, a deep scarlet : nolsette, haze} nut-co!- 


r, lichen, a kind of yellowish green, 

SwarRt.—If there is anvthing repulsive 
4 ula na being {is a fretT l spr tand a sor- 
: t w) . t 
t ~ ally 
~ ¢ 

: - x shine 5s 
ig t n, any more than the s ightof Heaven 
, the polsonous hettleweea under the shadow of 
the slimy rock, ordense shrubbery. His dwarfed 


and selfish spirit isas nearly like the nettleweed as it 
can be, or like anything else that gTows in gloom and 








